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In-Service Workshops and Seminars: 

Suggestions for Using this Hot Topic Guide as a 
Professional Development Tool 



Before the Workshop: 

• Carefully review the materials presented in this Hot Topic Guide. Think about how these 
concepts and projects might be applied to your particular school or district, 

• As particular concepts begin to stand out in your mind as being important, use the 
Bibliography section (found at the end of the packet) to seek out additional resources 
dealing specifically with those concepts. 

• Look over the names of the teachers and researchers who wrote the packet articles 
and/or are listed in the Bibliography. Are any of the names familiar to you? Do any of 
them work in your geographical area? Do you have colleagues or acquaintances who 
are engaged in similar research and/or teaching? Perhaps you could enlist their help and 
expertise as you plan your workshop or seminar. 

• As you begin to plan your activities, develop a mental "movie" of what you’d like to see 
happening in the classroom as a result of this in-service workshop or seminar. Keep this 
vision in mind as a guide to your planning. 

During the Workshop: 

• Provide yo’^r participants with a solid grasp of the important concepts that you have 
acquired from your reading, but don't load them down with excessive detail, such as 
lots of hard-to-remember names, dates or statistics. You may wish to use the 
Overview/Lecture section of this packet as a guide for your introductory remarks about 
the topic. 

• Try modeling the concepts and teaching strategies related to the topic by "teaching" a 
minilesson for your group. 

• Remember, if your teachers and colleagues ask you challenging or difficult questions 
about the topic, that they are not trying to discredit you or your ideas. Rather, they are 
trying to prepare themselves for situations that might arise as they implement these 
ideas in their own classrooms. 

• If any of the participants are already using some of these ideas in their own teaching, 
encourage them to share their experiences. 

• Even though your workshop participants are adults, many of the classroom management 
principles that you use every day w'ith your students still apply. Workshoo participants, 
admittedly, have a longer attention spar, and can sit still longer than your second- 
graders; but not that much longer. Don't have a workshop that is just a "sit down, shut 
up, and listen" session. Vary the kinds of presentations and activities you provide in 
your workshops. For instance, try to include at least one hands-on activity so that the 
participants will begin to gc" a feel for how they might apply the concepts that you are 
discussing in your workshop. 

• Try to include time in the workshop for the participants to work in small groups. This 
time may be a good opportunity for them to formulate plans for how they might use the 
concepts just discussed in their own classrooms. 

• Encourage teachers to go "a step further" with what they have learned in the workshop. 
Provide additional resources for them to continue their research into the topics 
discussed, such as books, journal articles. Hot Topic Guides, teaching materials, and 
local experts. Alert them to future workshops/conferences or» related topics. 
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After the Workshop: 

• Follow up on the work you have done. Have your workshop attendees fill out an End- 
of-Session Evaluation (a sample is included on the next page). Emphasize that their 
responses are anonymous. The participants' answers to these questions can be very 
helpful in planning your next workshop. After a reasonable amount of time (say a few 
months or a semester), contact your workshop attendees and inquire about how they 
have used, or haven't used, the workshop concepts in their teaching. Have any 
surprising results come up? Are there any unforeseen problems? 

• When teachers are trying the new techniques, suggest that they invite you to observe 
their classes. As you discover success stories among teachers from your workshop, 
share them with the other attendees, particularly those who seem reluctant to give the 
ideas a try. 

• Find out what other topics your participants would like to see covered in future 
workshops and seminars. There are nearly sixty Hot Topic Guides, and more are always 
being developed. Whatever your focus, there is probably a Hot Topic Guide that can 
help. An order form follows the table of contents in this packet. 



Are You Looking for University Course Credit? 

Sndiana University's Distance Education program 
is offering new one-credit-hour Language Arts Education 
minicourscs on these topics: 



Elementary: 

Language Learning and Development 
Varied Writing Strategies 
Parents and the Reading Process 
Exploring Creative Writing with 
Elementary Students 

Secondary: 

Varied Writing Strategies 
Thematic Units and Literature 
Exploring Creative Writing with 
Secondary Students 

K-12: 

Reading across the Curriculum 
Writing across the Curriculum 
Organization of the Classroom 

Course Requirements: 

These minicourses are taught by 
correspondence. Minicourse reading 
materials consist of Hot Topic Guides and 
ERIC/EDINFO Press books. You will be 
asked to write Goal Statements and 
Reaction Papers for each of the assigned 
reading materials^ and a final Synthesis 
paper. 



/ really enjoyed working at my own pace.... 

It was wonderful to have everything so 
organized.., and taken care of in a manner 
where / really felt like / was a student, 
however "distant" I was .... " 

-Distance Education student 

Three-Credit-Hour Courses 

are also offered (now with optional 

videos!): 

Advanced Study in Teaching of: 

• Reading in the Bementary School 

• Language Arts in the Elementary School 

• Secondary School English/Language Arts 

® Reading in the Secondary School 

Writing as a Response to Reading 
Developing Parent Involvement Programs 
Critical Thinking across the Curriculum 
Organization and Administration of a 

School Reading Program 

For More Information: 

For course outlines and registration 
instructions, please contact: 

Distance Education Office 
Smith Research Center, Suite 1 50 
2805 East 10th Street 
Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 
1-800-759-4723 or (812) 855-5847 
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Planning a Workshop Presentation 

Worksheet 



Major concepts you want to stress in this presentation: 

1 ) 



Are there additional resources mentioned in the Bibliography that would be worth 
locating? Which ones? How could you get them most easily? 



Are there resource people available in your area whom you might consult about this 
topic and/or invite to participate? Who are they? 



What would you like to see happen in participants’ classrooms as a result of this 
workshop? Be as specific as possible. 



Plans for followup to this workshop: [peer observations, sharing experiences, etc.] 










Agenda for Workshop 

Planning Sheet 



Introduction/Overview: 

[What woxild be the most effective way to present the major concepts 
that you wish to convey?] 



Activities that involve participants and incorporate the main concepts of this workshop: 

1 ) 



2 ) 



Applications: 

Encourage participants to plan a mini-lesson for their educational setting that 
draws on these concepts. [One possibility is to work in small groups, during 
the workshop, to make a plan and then share it with otlier participants.] 

Your plan to make this happen: 



Evaluation: 

[Use the form on the next page, or one you design, to get feedback from 
participants about your presentation.] 
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I END-OF-SESSION EVflUlfinON 



Now that today’s meeting is over, we would like to know how you feel and what you think about 
the things we did so that we can make them better. Your opinion is important to us. Please 
answer all questions honestly. Your answers are confidential. 



1. Check ( %^ ) to show if today’s meeting was 

Q Not worthwhile Q Somewhat worthwhile 



Q Very worthwhile 



2. Check ( ) to show if todi.y’s meeting was 

Q Not interesting □ Somewhat interesting Q Very interesting 

3. Check ( ■/ ) to show if today’s leader was 

Q Not very good Q Just O.K. Q Very good 



4. Check ( ) to show if the meeting helped you get any useful ideas about how you 

can make positive changes in the classroom. 

Q Very little Q Some Q Very much 

5. Check ( »/ ) to show if today’s meeting was 

Q Too long Q Tdo short Ql Just about right 

6. Check ( / ) whether you would recommend today’s meeting to a colleague. 

□ Yes GNo 

7. Check ( i/ ) to show how useful you found each of the things we did or discussed today. 
Getting information/new ideas. 

□ Not useful □ Somewhat useful □ Very useful 

Seeing and hearing demonstrations of teaching techniques. 

□ Not useful □ Somewhat useful □ Very useful 

Getting materials to read. 

□ Not useful □ Somewhat useful □ Very useful 
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Listening to other teachers tell about their own experiences, 

Q Not useful Q Somewhat useful Q Very useful 

Working with colleagues in a sr-iall group to develop strategies of our own. 
Q Not useful Q Somewhat useful Q Very useful 

Getting support from others in the group, 

Q Not useful Q Somewhat useful Q Very useful 

8. Please write one thing that you thought was best about today: 



9. Please write one thing that could have been improved today: 



10. What additional information would you have liked? 



11. Do you have any questions you would like to ask? 



12. What additional comments would you like to make? 



Thank you for completing this form. 
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Developing Oral Language 

by Zhang Hong 
Indiana University 



When we talk about oral language development, we do not mean 
teaching children to speak as much as we mean improving their ability to 
talk or communicate more effectively. At the basic level, oral language 
means communicating with other people. As we progress in language 
learning, we begin to admire people who speak intelligently and 
convincingly. We also expect that we can learn to talk like Dan Rather or 
Johnny Carson. Speech at this level is not simply basic communication; it 
involves thinking, knowledge and skills. It also requires practice and 
training. How can we help our children to develop oral proficiency? What 
do we need to do as teachers to facilitate that development? These are the 
questions we will discuss in this lecture. 

Oral ian^uage acquisition for children is a natural process. They learn 
it almost without effort. The ability to speak grows with age, but it does 
not mean that such growth will automatically lead to perfection. To speak 
in more effective ways requires particular attention and constant practice. 

In terms of techniques, Holbrook (1983) sets out three criteria for oral 
language competence -- fluency, clarity and sensitivity. To help children 
achieve these levels of development is our responsibility as educators. 

In order to find out what we should do to promote our goal of oral 
language development, let's review some classroom research. Many studies 
have indicated that oral language development has largely been neglected in 
the classroom (Holbrook, 1983). Oral language, even though used by the 
teacher, is not functioning as a means for students to gain knowledge and 
to explore ideas. Most of the time, oral language in the classroom is used 
more by teachers than by students. 

Underlying this phenomenon, there are two faulty assumptions. One 
of these assumptions is that the teacher’s role is to teach — and to teach 
means to talk. Accordingly, teachers spend hours and hours teaching by 
talking while the children sit listening passively. Sucfi conventional 
teaching-learning is one of the obstacles preventing the development of oral 
language. Children leaving these classrooms tend to be passive in their 
learning attitudes, and "disabled" in their learning abilities as well. The 
second assumption is based on the fact that children start learning and 
using oral language long before they go to school. Therefore, it is assumed 
that the major learning tasks for children in school are reading and writing, 
which are believed to be the two aspects of literacy. 

In one investigation, Staab (1986) reported a steady decline of the 
use of oral language in classrooms as a major reason for the decline of 
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student's abilities to reason and to forecast as they progressed from lower 
to higher grades. Such a phenomenon is found not only in the language 
arts classroom, but also in other classrooms. According to Staab's and 
other researchers' observations (Britton, 1970; Flanders, 1970; Blumenfeld 
and Meece 1985), classrooms are dominated by teachers talking and by 
workbook exercises. Researchers call this phenomenon "teachers-talk- 
students-listen" or "teacher-dominated." Despite the research efforts to call 
attention to this problem, very little has been done to change the situation in 
the past decade (Blumenfeld & Meece, 1985). 

Another result of teacher-dominated classrooms is the negative effect 
upon children's attitudes toward learning. Operating under the two above- 
mentioned faulty assumptions, teachers often fail to see that literacy 
learning is a continuum — an on-going process of learning — for children. 
Learning before going to school and learning in school often are viewed as 
separate processes. Oral language, which is the major learning instrument 
for children before going to school, is no longer available. Confronted with 
new tasks of learning to read and write while being deprived of their major 
learning tool, children tend to feel depressed and frustrated. Learning 
begins to loom large, and schooling gradually becomes routine. This is 
exactly the situation discussed in Staab's investigation. After a few years 
students will have become programmed to a kind of passive learning 
atmosphere— the teacher talks, they listen and do their homework. Here, 
learning simply means taking whatever is given. In this type of classroom 
environment, students learn some basic skills of reading and writing. 
However, they will not learn how to think critically and to make sound 
judgments of their own. 

Staab speculates that we teachers have often become "so involved 
with establishing routine, finishing the textbook, covering curriculum, and 
preparing students for standardized tests that we have forgotten one of our 
original goals, that of stimulating thought (p.293)." Though Staab's 
speculation sounds critical, he does provide us with a thought-provoking 
explanation of the relationship between oral language development and 
thinking abilities development. As a matter of fact, such a lamenting of the 
oral language situation in our school curricula is not unique to Staab. Many 
studies conducted in the past decade have reached similar conclusions. 

From the preceding discussion, we can see that oral language is 
indeed an important link in the process of children's learning and thinking 
development. It is not merely a language issue; it is also an intellectual 
issue. It deserves serious attention from both teachers and researchers. 
From the perspective of language development, oral language provides a 
foundation for the development of other language skills. For most children, 
the literacy learning process actually begins with speaking — talking about 
their experiences, talking about themselves. It is through speech that 
children learn to organize their thinking and focus their ideas. The neglect 
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of oral language in the classroom will destroy that foundation; it also will 
severely hinder the development of other aspects of language skills. 

Current research literature on critical thinking and cognitive 
development indicates that the development of language has a close 
relationship to the development of thinking abilities. Language, according to 
this research, is an important means for thinking development. This is 
especially true for elementary students. Before achieving proficiency in 
reading and writing -- and even after proficiency in reading and writing have 
been obtained -- oral language is one of the major means of learning and 
acquiring knowledge. Throughout life, oral language skills remain essential 
for engagement in intellectual dialogue, and for communication of ideas. 

Given this understanding of the importance of oral language skills, we 
need to reflect on our attitudes toward the teaching-learning relationship. 
First of all, we need to overcome the faulty assumptions mentioned before. 
As teachers, we should not assume the role of an authoritarian knowledge 
giver. Instead, we should see ourselves as a friend facilitating students' 
learning. In emphasizing the role of oral language in the classroom, we are 
by no means implying that the teacher's role is not important; on the 
contrary, we present a more demanding task for teachers. To facilitate a 
learning process in which the children are given both opportunity and 
encouragement to speak and to explore their own thinking, the teacher has 
to do more than telling children what he or she means, or what the text 
means. Instead, the teacher has several different roles to play. 

According to Corson (1987), the first and foremost thing a teacher 
needs to do is to earn the confidence and trust of his or her student by 
"revealing genuine friendliness, unconditional acceptance, warmth, empathy 
and interest in all dealings with the child." (p. 41) A close relationship 
between teacher and child is crucial in creating a learning/teaching 
environment that will benefit both sides. By speaking freely, without any 
constraints, a child tends to learn better. 

On the basis of such a relationship, the teacher can aim to know his 
or her students and to bring their ideas and background knowledge into 
class learning activities. To achieve this goal, the teacher must be a good 
and responsive listener to children's talk. Having a listening audience has a 
great impact upon a talking child. We can also see this as a rewarding 
learning process for the teacher, because it is from this process that the 
teacher can learn about effective ways to talk with a child, and accordingly 
to help develop his or her language skills. 

However, facilitation of a child's talking in class is not enough for 
language teaching. This experience only provides an environment 
conducive to both teaching and learning. At this point, the teacher can 
raise questions concerning the content of the class or the text. While 
maintaining the role of a knowing authority, the teacher still needs to 
persuade students. Here, one point should be emphasized -- implementation 
of oral language development across the curriculum requires teamwork. All 
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content-area teachers have to be actively involved in this task. Oral 
language development requires a collaboration not only between teachers 
and children, but also among teachers. Our goal is not only to get children 
to speak, but also to learn and develop through speech. Then, as the 
children's other language skills develop in the course of time, classroom talk 
can be directed more towards the goals of exploring ideas found in texts 
and sharpening their thougr^ts. 

As suggested by Athey (1983), the teacher should pose questions 
that will challenge their students' thinking and knowledge and thereby lead 
the classroom activities into exploration of ideas. By so doing, we will not 
only bring into play children's oral language, but also their thinking skills. 
Some of the examples we have included in this package are from content 
area classrooms. "Speaking to learn" seems to be the working principle in 
all of these examples. 
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Includmg Language in Reading Instruction 

Janna Siegel, Ph.D. 

Assistant Professor of Special Education 
Eastern New Mexico University 
Permission to reprint this document has been granted by the author to the 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service. ED356468 

Teaching reading is an important objective of schools, and how best to 
teach this skill is a source of controversy in education literature. Unfortunately, all 
of this interest and concern have not solved the problems of illiteracy. The 
National Assessment of Educational Progress has assessed the reading levels of 
high school graduates. As interpreted in a speech by Shanker (1987), he said 
their results showed that "About 85% of the people who have graduated high 
school in this country can read a simple comic book ... by the time he gets to 
the New York Times . . . you are down to 35% of those who graduate high 
school. The percentage of 17 1/2 year olds about to graduate from high school 
who can read a simple technical manual is under 5% . . . these are the successful 
students ..." 

Researchers who investigated literacy have spent much time illustrating the 
importance of expressive oral language development as a precursor to learning 
how to read (Heath, 1983). Wells (1987) developed a matrix composed of 
predictors of overall achievement in school of a 10 year old. The single best 
predictor of this achievement was the reading achievement of the child at 7 years 
old (.88 correlation). The two main predictors of reading achievement at age 7 
was the child's exposure to literacy and the child's command of oral language at 
5 years old (.83 multiple correlation). 

Some of the most convincing evidence for the importance of language for 
learning to read comes from the studies of dyslexia. It was long thought that 
dyslexia and other reading problems stemmed from a visual perception problem 
but convincing evidence shows that this is not the case. Instead it is now 
believed that these reading problems stem from either specific linguistic 
deficiencies or an overall general language problem. This research as reviewed by 
Vellutino (1987), makes a clear case for why language needs to be addressed in 
the proper instruction of reading. 

Although most children arrive to school with the ability to speak, they 
exhibit a wide range of abilities with regard to verbal expression. The children's 
background experiences are varied as well as their oral vocabulary. Westby 
(1985) discusses "decontextualization" as a problem in schools when students do 
not have familiarity with the content. Traditional reading programs do not 
necessarily have stories that are related to the child's life experiences Many 
reading materials also do not deal with language within a natural situation. Both 
knowledge of the context of a story and the ability to communicate about the 
content are prerequisite skills to reading comprehension. 
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There are several suggestions for the promotion of good language 
development that have been derived from the research of language. Several 
researchers have developed their hypotheses from the different theories of 
learning. Vygotsky (1978) states that learning is an interactive process between a 
child and the caregiver. Learning growth takes place when the caregiver responds 
within the zone of proximal learning fc the child. Bruner (1983) calls these 
responses of the caregiver "scaffolding" where the adults plays a larger part in 
the beginning but eventually withdraws the support as the child takes on the 
language role. Wells (1987) has made a comparison of various studies that 
investigated facilitating features of adult speech that foster language in a child. 
The following a-e principles that should guide an adult working with a child's 
language: 

1. Take the child's attempts to initiate conversation seriously by listening 
with interest to what she or he has to say. 

2. Because the child's utterances are often incomplete, ambiguous, or 
difficult to understand, take pains to make sure you have correctly interpreted his 
or her meaning. 

3. In responding, make the child's meaning the point of departure for your 
contribution; your words are then more likely to match his or her understanding of 
the situation and so provide useful evidence for theory building and testing. 

4. In deciding what to say and in selecting the form in which to say it, take 
into account the child's ability to comprehend. This does not mean staying always 
within the child's current range, for he or she needs opportunities for growth. It 
does mean constantly monitoring the child's comprehension and adopting 
appropriate strategies to help when problems occur. 

The most striking difference between a language approach and traditional 
reading approaches is the role of the student. Language theorists see language as 
an interactive activity with communication being the motivating goal. The student 
must be an active participant in his or her learning and engage in an negotiatory 
style of interaction to get at a shared meaning (Wells, 1987). Traditional reading 
instruction often is teacher-directed and delegates the student role as the passive 
recipient of information. Tharp and Gallimore (1988) reviewed a study that 
compared direct instruction with a conversation/interaction form of instruction. 
The conversation/ interaction group made large and significant gains on a test of 
verbal-expressive skills, while the direct instruction group did not. The 
conversational approach was superior in fostering expressive language skills. 

There are activities teachers can do to foster language in their classrooms. 
Jones (1988) encourages teachers to refocus how they view talk in the 
classroom. He makes many suggestions that include reducing teacher talk and 
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increasing student talk in the classroom. One way is to have open discussions 
where the teacher encourages exploring of new ideas, exchanging views, 
explaining concepts and descriptions for what they see. These discussions can 
begin with the teacher asking open ended questions (divergent) that promote 
longer responses where there is no "right" answer, rather than closed questions 
(convergent) that elicit brief responses and are evaluated for correctness. 

Westby (1985) discusses ways to deal with the problem of 
decontextualized reading for students who do not have familiarity with the 
content and are not dealing with language within a real situation. She suggests 
that units be arranged around familiar topics for students or the students are 
given shared experiences with one topic throughout the curriculum, especially 
when skills are being taught. This view is also supported by Duffy (1981) who 
relates this to reading comprehension and states that "comprehension is created 
by the reader not the teacher . . . the guidance should not force the child to 
substitute the teacher’s interpretation for his/her own." 

Since language researchers see language as directly related to literacy, 
there have been several processes described that would promote reading 
instruction. Most incorporate the findings discussed so far into various reading 
programs. Donaldson makes many suggestions (1978) on how to prepare 
students for reading. She emphasizes the importance of making students more 
aware of the spoken tongue then making certain the child understands that print 
is the written version of speech. The benefits of having a written form of 
language should be explored. 

Donaldson also explains that teachers need to give students adequate time 
to respond so that they can reflect upon answers.. Student errors should not be 
eliminated, but rather seen as opportunities for exploration and growth. The units 
of study should be meaningful with the smallest unit a sentence, so context can 
be used. Flashcards with sight words, a common instructional material, take 
words out of context and do not promote meaning and comprehension. Teachers 
should try to explain the reading task as a way to get information so they don t 
see the purpose as decoding. The child should be encouraged to ask questions so 
the teacher doesn't have to always detect problems on his/her own., Donaldson 
also gives several suggestions for how a teacher can do "assist learning" which 
as stated before is based on the theories of Vygotsky (1962) and Bruner (1983). 

Tharp and Gallimore (1988) have devised a complete reading program that 
is also based on language research. It is referred to as responsive teaching and 
has several components. The teachers role is to assist performance in reading 
comprehension by helping the students to relate the text to their own 
experiences. Other than some prompts to assist the students in relating to their 
experiences (scaffolding), the teacher is supposed to let the students do the 
majority of the talking and give the child time to respond. The teacher should 
always relate his/her responses to what the student has said. The research has 
found this method to be effective for teaching reading comprehension. 
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An example of responsive teaching is illustrated by a transcript of a teacher 
(who has been learning this technique) and a student who is discussing a story 
they have just read (Figure 1). From this example, the teacher (T) does not do all 
of the talking and always asks questions that build on what the child has just 
said. Also, the child's own experiences about showing strength were related to 
the text. The child is an active participant in his or her learning and makes several 
contributions to the interaction. 

Figure 1: Responsive Teaching Example. (UCLA, 1 989 handout from Gallimore) 

T: Okay, what did Kuhuian say when he came over to Finnmakol's home? 

S: Is Finnmakol at home? 

T: Ammm. 

S: She said, "No, Finnmakol is not home. He went out to look for a giant named Kuhuian." 

T: Ahum. 

S: His wife said Finnmakol is stronger but he said, "I'll show you who's strong." 

T: Okay. What could he do to show his strength? 

S: Lift up the house. 

T: All right. How is he going to do this? 

S: Use his muscles. 

T; Aha. Using that.. .okay. What else could he do to show his strength? 

S: By sweating. 

T: You show your strength by sweating? How do you show your strength by sweating? 

S: You go like this. (Child flexes her muscles) 

T; Okay. What do you call it when you do that? 

S: Show his muscles. 

T: Yes. Show his muscles. But does that show how strong you are? 

S: Soft muscles. 

T: That you have soft or hard muscles? What could he do to show his strength? 

S; Lift up a tree. T: Lift up a tree. Sure. What else? S: Lift up somebody's house. 

T: All right. Turn to the next two pages.... 

S; [inaudible]. ..heavy like rocks . two pages? 

T: Yeah. Look at the next two pages. 

S: Wow. He lift up the house. 

Teachers modify and change their teaching methods to fit with their own 
personal teaching styles and the practical constraints of their classrooms. It would 
not be difficult for a teacher to incorporate responsive teaching into the guided 
practice portion of a directed lesson. Most importantly, any teacher who is 
instructing reading needs to be constantly concerned with promoting language in 
the classroom. Literacy is directly an outcome from oral language and the areas of 
reading, writing and oral language all need instruction and practice in the 
classroom. It is hoped that creative teachers will accommodate language into all 
areas of the curriculum, just as this has been found beneficial with reading and 
writing. 

The students that are in our schools today have the potential to become 
successful adults. It is essential these students know how to communicate with 
other people. The quality of one's life may be limited if there are deficiencies in 
one's verbal language capabilities, reading comprehension and/or writing level. 

For students with difficulties in reading, it is known that the cause very likely 
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comes from a language deficiency, delay, or difference from the language of 
reading. There is need for continued research, but for now teachers will need to 
promote expressive language techniques to give the best reading instruction 
possible to their students. 
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Some of these stories, like the games they were based on, were discarded or 
outgrown. Others had sufficient impetus to carry them through to completion. 
• The ADVANSHR" was never corrected, but it was made into a book which 
will he a linguistic puzzle for its author in a year or two. “A Raccoon Named 
Ashes was almost ready for the school magazine when the first draft was com- 
pkied. A Trip to Florida was redrafted and carefully copied by Kelly, grateful 

for the suggestion that she do some condensing, into an illustrated homemade 
book. 

The connection between play and writing is a rich one for children. It enables 
them to bring into the classroom their own compelling interests— their imagi- 
narv games, their toys and books, their friendships, their fears, their dreams It 
connects the inside classroom world with the larger world of recess, after 
school, and home. This abundant play material is transformed in various ways 
as children work with it in writing their own stories. When their play becomes 
their work, children find it p.articularly meaningful and satisfying. 
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Connecting to Language 
Through Story 

Mami Schwartz 






M, I 



and hnimhr . c . 4 u . ^ ^ ^ well-stocked music store 

I haven“fSav^rf,^^ Gershwin tunes I had seen in the window, 

imo ? u * 8®’'® «P ‘®ssons at age fourteen. At that 

me A cheerleading, chorus, and swim team took all my 

scnsc of inadequacy as I faced the piano and 
my teacher moved me to quit. ^ 

‘ “ ‘‘u u^° sclf-estecm. In cheerleading my backiump arch 
ranked among the^st on our team. The chorus director acknowledged my abil- 
ity my moving shaky second sopranos to sing near me. At swim meets my^dives 
could guarantee a few team points because I’d been diving with a coach since I 

assured. But at the piano, faced with my assigned pieces, I was a loser. 

bvery September when I ask students to introduce themselves to me in writ- 
ing, more than a few state, ’Tm no good in English.” They have undoubtedly 
experienced that feeling of failure so familiar to me at the piano. Whether then 

shee« onTam ‘*f “ reading, writing, filling in work- 

“ P““'"8 P®"0^ in the right places 

nnH * .tnatter. I know that I must help them connect to language personally 
and positive y before they can begin to face the svork of learning fhe^ocessel 

and conventions of English. p>v^v.csscs 

Unfortunately these children have not often or ever seen themselves as pow- 
"Phey see language as a right/wrong proposition, '^ey 

toinh ^ ® way to write. (Ironically, when I 

teach adults, many of whom are language teachers, I find an equal percentage 

dramari^ !r ^P®^*^*"^ publicly, or performing 

ramatically for their peers.) I want to expose all my students to the exhilarating 

feehng of what it is to use language powerfully. I know every one of them can. 
a of our job as teachers is to help our students realize they too can be mas- 
ertul writers, speakers, readers, or performers. One device for building self-es- 
teem in language class is storytelling. 

“P®"®"«=s of people’s lives is one secret to their connec 
non with language. They ha/e a well of story memories from which to draw. By 
dipping tnto this well they discover their long and often intense relationship with 
language. Through listening to stories they will deepen the well. In telling their 

wn stones, they will experience some of the power of language, their language 
be It natural or ’’borrowed.” . uit-ir language. 
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Language Arts 
Drawing from the Weil 

Many teachers encourage students to talk and write about meaningful life 
events Some of those events are what I call story memories. We all possess 
memories of stories we’ve heard or read or watched. Story memories also in- 
clude the times we told or read stories to others. In exploring those memories 
we touch magic" (Yolen 1981). 

I was first engulfed by my own story memories at a weekend gathering of sto- 
ry tellers and folkmusicians at the Sagamore Conference Center in the Adiron- 
dacks. A1 Booth, a devotee of the poet Robert Service, had driven all the way 
Bom Maryland just to satisfy the need for song and story. I’ll never forget how 
he brought to life the stranger ‘‘who looked to me like a man who’d lived in hell" 
and the shooting of Dan McGrew. Later, at the request of those who’d heard 
the nariative poems before, he told of the “strange things done in the midnight 
sun by the men who moil for gold." He cremated Sam McGee right before our 
eyes Hearing the musical rhythms of the narrative poems brought me back to 
two 1 d memorized in high school but since forgotten. Al’s recitals challenged 
me to work on one of those the rest of the weekend. Now I consider Stephen 
\ incent Benet’s “The Mountain Whippoorwill” a treasured object I’ll be care- 
ful not to lose again. 

Two other tellers, a couple who perform under the title Beauty and the Beast 
took on the characters of Very Tall Mouse and Very Short Mouse from Arnold 
Ixibcl s Mouse Tales. Both the story and the friendship they obviously shared 
awakened memories of laughing over Frog and Toad’s antics with my son. 

Through the weekend workshops 1 began to take my turns recalling poems, 
songs, or short anecdotes about stories from my past. What helped me recollect 
bits and pieces of my 'story history’ were the tales or memories others shared. 
One woman s A A. Milne poems brought back Piglet’s pretending to be Roo. 
1 still shudder at the thought of Kanga approaching Piglet with a spoon of med- 
icine meant for the little kangaroo. The more poems I heard, the more I re- 
membered. The funny rhymes of Laura E. Richards’ “Eletelephony” came 
flooding back. My mother always looked humorously forlorn when she cried. 
Dear me! I am not certain quite that even now I’ve got it right.” I almost re- 
called the entire “When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes ...” a sonnet 
whose recital had brought me extra credit in sophomore English. With a little 
help from Sagamore’s library I was able to do both Shakespeare and Miss Butler 
proud What surprised me again and again over the weekend was how we trig- 
gered each others' stories. Every participant was empowered to say, “I have a 
storv 

N.w as 1 use storytelling in the classroom, I spend significant time asking stu- 
dents to search their pasts for story memories. These can relate to books some- 
one read to them or they read on their own. The memories can include family 
Stones or tales from cassette tapes, the radio, movies, or TV. I make a point 
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not to discount the source of any story memory. It’s a case of the haves and have 
nots if I recognize only book titles. Yet, it is an easy place to start. Mike Mul- 
ligan and his Steam Shovel, The Cat in the Hat, The Pokey Little Puppy and of 
course countless titles I’ve never heard of come pouring out. I’m always struck 

by the shouts of “Oh yeah, I remember that one’’ which validate a recollection 
btory metnones abound. 

. ^ ‘ales’ tails?). I tell how 1 

learned “inie Mountain Whippoorwill’’ under duress. As a cocky ninth grader 

imagined the drama coach, Mr. Quirk, was having a nervous breakdown be- 
cause he wanted us to do a choral reading. They tell how they memorized a storv 
in order to ‘‘read’’ it to a younger sibling or doll. Then others chuckle at the 
memory of believing they had fooled their parents by such “pretend” reading. 

1 others recall the applause Oi proud grandparents or remember special tales 
associated with a great-aunt’s lap or her childhood. Some tell of adults who 
chronicled nightly the lives of imaginary characters. David told of his father s 
original stories in which Davey was the hero. Later, when each of the children 
worked on a story for a polished telling, David took the role of his dad and let 
us m on the magic he must have experienced as a child hero. In every case the 
children s recountings elicit other stories. I’ve felt on occasion as if I'm in the 
middle of a fabulous ‘jam session’ of tellers. 

I believe this rich history is the place to begin to introduce children to story- 

te mg. It is a deep well which children can return to again and again once they 
realize it s there. ^ 

Something different happens when children prepare a story, work on it, as 
they would work on a piece of writing. I am careful not to discount the stories 
that have emerged naturally. Powerful, spontaneous oral language is highly re- 
garded in our world. So is a well-crafted speech. By practicing a story, seeing it 
change and grow, and telling it before an audience, children experience a spe- 
cial kind of thrill. Anyone who has run a school play or starred in a backyard 
extravaganza knows the magic of the stage. But it’s more than just that. Actors 
^ assigned roles. But storytellers find their stories, the ones they must tell 
Then they make them their own. 

Finding the Right Story 

Some children dip right into the well of stories they already own and find one 
they must retrieve for a practiced telling. Others explore stories they have en- 
countered only recently. Still others get hooked on the excitement of hunting for 
a treasure among the stacks or on records and tapes. What the teacher can pro- 
vide IS a variety of models and the time children need to choose well. 

For students to see themselves as tellers, they must have good models Nat- 
urally, the teacher must demonstrate. I tell of the church organist. Mrs. Bur- 
chim, who singled me out in the fourth grade to substitute for her as singer of 
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the morning Mass. It‘s a personaJ tale I’ve worked on for two years, one that has 
.1 mind of Its own. Each time the audience greatly affects the telling. Then 1 
might tell Aesops’ •'Wind and the Sun," a simple fable that remains slightly 
more stable. If possible, I bring in student tellers from the previous year to con- 
tinue to show the possibilities in story choice and storytelling style. They give 
testimony to the fact that choosing the right story is half the work. They talk 
about how they decided on a story to tell and problems they encountered and 
solved. Local tellers offer a special treat too. Our area contains folklorists rich 
m knowledge of the Iroquois, the Erie Canal builders and the folk of the Adi- 
rondak Mountains as well as the history of storytelling as an art. Commercial 

records, cassettes, and videotapes add to our source of models and stories as 
ucll 

1-inally comes the choosing of a story to tell. At first, children choose stories 
bs pictures, by title, or by a desire to recreate a story they’ve heard. Eventually 
thes dig with a more complex set of expectations. A story must touch them; it 
must satisfy their peers; it must not contain elements that confuse or distract 
them Naomi switched from story to story. Her choices all seemed like good 
possibilities. She had little difficulty recalling story events. But none of the sto- 
riev was just right." Choosing a writing topic was often difficult for Naomi too. 
She would false-start, as a swimmer might, again and again. Like a starting 
judge. I d want to disqualify her. But in recent years I’ve come to respect the 
wait time writers and storytellers need, painful as it can be for their teacher 
\\ hen Naomi finally performed The Snow Child, I could see that her deep love 
or the story helped her bring it to life. Not one of the others had held her at- 
tention so completely. I believe Naomi made a significant decision by holding 
otf In waiting for her. 1 acknowledged her right to decide and offered her a 
chance to experience the power of the “right” story. 

hen some budding tellers hunt for a story they go to the films or television 
vhows they have loved. While I believe much of TV weakens children’s ability 
to visualize. I do not devalue the powerful emotional impact of stories from the 
media Marla reminded me of the mark Bambi had left on my life. When she 
rust asked to prepare that story for a performance, I tried to steer her away. She 
seemed to have only a vague recollection of the characters and events from the 
Disney mov ic 1 suggested she find a text of it in order to get the order of events 
and more detail. We discovered together that the original Bambi was no easy 
text Marla was not deterred. Her final telling brought the thicket, the owl, 
I bumper and the giggly ice-walking scene to life. When she whispered. “Fire!’’ 
sou could feel danger hovering above the room. Then Bambi’s mother was 
dead Every listener seemed mesmerized by the beauty and the pain of Marla’s 
Nt^»ry ! know I was. 

Other media-versions have surfaced in my classroom. Some children know 
Jason and the Argonauts or Thor only through the big screen. I overheard Cliff 
and Rob arguing about exactly what happened to Medusa in a film they had 
seen I directed them to various written versions of Perseus’ tale so they could 



reaction was, “No absolutely n^ ’’ h t sight. My initial 

y), ana ne wanted to tell the story again without his cuecard. 

Learning By Tblling 

wodd continue to into™ the aduU ' 

ccn?y"l'’r, ST.Z At • family ..union ,e- 

ntuZoo a^" thai wa, altcadv 

ing stories I sat oTthe 'f Sot 'ford thnl someone «as tell, 

had already arrived what storieTthev n ^ ^ousft asking the few who 

votit^witUiisrrs^^^ 

1 know Where the Wild Things Are. ’’ 
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Oh. yes, 1 ve heard that. What’s the boy’s name again?” 

Max. It s about when Max put on his wolf suit and went to where the wild 
things live.” 

■ Oh, now I’m remembering. Billy, could you tell us that story?” 

1 took the role of crowd controller and settled the overtired crew as best I 
could Once Billy knew he had the stage, a masterful look came over his face. I 
don t think he had ever known the attention of so many people before. At first 
he directed the tale only to me. but soon he "roared their terrible roars and 
smashed (gnashed) their terrible teeth” toward the entire crowd of adults and 
children now seated around him. He told the story almost word for word. Sen- 
dak s language and his tale of the boy’s journey, his reign, and the sweet return 
home now truly belonged to Billy. Later, his mother said she had read the book 
to Hilly perhaps twice over a year ago. She marveled that he’d internalized it so, 
hu! she acknowledged how much the story reflected Billy’s struggle with behav- 
ior and need for approval. At five, Billy was closely connected to language. 

Billy S learning Of Sendak’s words happened naturally. For children or any- 
one to learn a story successfully, the words must not get in the way. I encourage 
children to -draft" a telling much as they would a piece of writing, experi- 
menting with intros, openings, and endings. They try out their stories with di- 
alogue and without. Most importantly they work on visualizing the tale. If they 
can walk from scene to scene mentally, the words will come. Joanna had re- 
hearsed her story many times for a partner or a small group. I could tell she had 
memori/ed the writer’s phrasing. When she stood before the class, she panicked 
alter about three lines. "1 can’t remember the words!” she gasped. “Just tell 
-hat happened next," 1 whispered She started again. I could see her relax as 
she l,>und the familiar characters and objects: Boots and his brothers hiking 
through the woods, the magic axe, the spade, and the trickling nut. At two other 
mt.mcnts she began to lose concentration. I watched her fight off the distraction 
of her nervousness and return to the world of the story. At the end, she rolled 
her e ves, grinned, and sighed. Like Boots, who had heeded the calls of the pow- 
ertul ohiects. Joanna had listened to the story in her mind and been rewarded. 

Both children and adults choose certain stories because they must. Jane 
'lolen savs. "Myth as serious statement plays an important role in the life of the 
child It can be the child’s key to understanding his or her own experience. It 
can also he the key to our understanding of the child.” Gautham listed Curious 
i.ror^e Wins a Medal on a sign-up list for possible stories. Now, Gautham had 
not exactly set my classroom on fire with energy the year he resided in my sixth 
gtade fiis writing came ever so slowly, his handwriting was truly indeciphera- 
ble. and often, when questioned about an assigned task, he responc'.d with a 
tjthcf v.icant gnn His parents and older brother had emigrated from India 
vc jt' be tore, but Gautham . born and bred in Schenectady, seemed the “typical 
\mencan kid Because the story’s humor relies so much on the pictures of 
t-c '.'gc s anius. 1 warned Gautham he'd have to work hard to help us see the 
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stoiyr. Not all of us had story memories of the Curious George books to draw 

I don’t believe it was the warning that inspired the work Gautham put into 
the Story s preparation. Over the next few days as I moved from teller to teller 
^tching and coaching. Gautham “told” his story to the wall, to the n^^rro ' to 

mosTof ‘o work alone during 

As C n * didn’t watch too closely for fear of distracting him 

order to help the less-mvolved. So when Gautham shared his version of Curious 
George I saw it for the first time. What must have fueled the energetic rehears- 
als was his love of the story and his delight at the thought of sharSh 

cvhi come to life is probably the fantasy of any child 

who has known him. Curious George really is a child-sensitive, ciownlike des- 

G?utham h awkward in the attempt. 

S room (twelve or otherwise) ^n 

the room. 'V^^e could see soap bubbles filling the house as George attempted to 

ful o. pigs, and chased by a furious farmer. When George’s escape look him to 
the science museum, we groaned knowing the dinosaur skeleton so tall but not 
»^.u,<iy, would loppl. os Georg, made his way ,o ,he famUlar-Slngeo^Z 

Gautham took George on the road to library storyhours and to some fifth 
grade classes. His performance made him famous throughout our school just as 
George r. eventual ride in space earned him a medal. More importantir hb 

Gauthlm ? *"“;oduced me to a child I really had not known before, 
tham, like George, had roots in another world. Being born in America did 

HLed to rf° A wanted very much to be con- 

L^relltodL h ^‘^hool except 

quted of him ""^ness of his experience to what school rc- 



My school piano memories never offered me a treasure I could retrieve 
when I sat down to play either. I had only frustrations or minor successes at the 

fShvS-7'" P‘“"° memories of “Fascinating 

Rhythm from a cocktail piano record my mother bought when I was a child 

did awaken my desire to play. Just seeing the name Gershwin on an Easy-to-Plav 

fatt r ‘he memory of m 

^ prepared supper. That record played 

bSthcrcnn"‘®^H ‘‘If ‘f* my teenaged 

brothers convinced my mother they couldn’t “listen to that stuff all the time." 

a memory, tucked away in the secret part of me that is invincible, yet is child 
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allowed me to stop in the music store and buy my first piano book in years. If 
we can leach children, allow them really, to explore and savor their indestruc- 
tible pasts, we will empower them not only as language users but as people ever 
growing, ever wanting to learn. 
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Pick a Pen Pal from Almost Anywhere! 

Pfen Pals are special friends. Now students can enjoy Pen Pals from almost anywhere in 
the world . . . and correspond in English. 

Boys and girls can share their interests, personal experiences, and customs of their 
country through their letters. Friendships grow, and each letter is anxiously awaited. 
Pen Pals are also a great way to collect stamps. 

Pen Pals are available both in foreign countries and m the USA. They are available 
for boys and girls between the ages of 10 years and 22 years old. For 53 years Student 
Letter Exchange has fulfilled the thousands of requests for Pen Pals, and they do it the 
same day the requests are received. 

FREE information is available by sending a stamped self-addressed envelope to: 
Student Letter Exchange. 308 Second Street NW, Austin, Minnesota 55912. 
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Creative dramatics in the language arts classroom 



by Bruce Robbins 

It is ironic that although most English teachers consider 
drama to be within their curricular domain, drama is used more 
often as a teaching method in other disciplines. Dramatic tech- 
niques such as role playing and simulations are well docu- 
mented in social studies and history, business and vocational, 
foreign language, counseling, and even science classes; but ac- 
cording to recent reports (Applebee, 1984; Gcxxilad, 1984) 
dramatic techniques are rarely used to teach langua^ arts class- 
es in the U.S., especially at the secondary level English teachers 
tend to relegate drama to theater courses, isolating drama tech- 
niques from most English classrooms. Yet, the literature on 
dassrxx)m drama suggests that there is considerable untapped 
potential for using drama as a teaching method. 

Experts emphasize that using dramatic techniques as a 
teaching method is not the same thing as teaching theater. 
Tlieater is em art form which focuses on a product, a play 
production for an audience. Drama in the classroom— often 
referred to as aeative dramatics to distinguish it from theater 
arts -is informal ard focuses on the process of dramatic enact- 
ment for the sake of the lecuner, not an audience. Classroom 
drama is not learning about drama, but learning throtigh drama. 
Charles Combs (1988) explains: 

While drama is iufanned by many of the ideas and practices of 
theater art, it is principally valued as a learning medium rather 
than as an art form, and is governed mul validated through 
criteria other than aesthetics. Informal drama's goals are based 
in pedagogical, developmental and learning theory as much or 
more than they are arts based; its objectives are manifold, but 
they are all directed tozvard the growth and development of the 
pamcipant rather than the entertainment or stimulation of the 
observer. (p3) 

Drama is a highly valued teaching technique 

In dramatic activities, students use and examine their 
present knowledge in order to induce new knowledge Bolton 
(1985) points out that while much school learrdng is an accruing 
of facts, drama can help students refiame their knowledge into 
new perspectives. Dramatic activity is a way of ^loring sub- 
ject matter and its relationships to self cind society, a way of 
''making personal meaning and sense of universal, abstract, so- 
cial, moral, and ethical concepts through the concrete ex- 
perience of the drama.*' (Norman, 1981, p. 50, as quotes! by 
Bolton, 1985, p.l55) 

According to Dorothy Heathcote (1983), an important value 
of using drams in the classroom is that in drama the com- 
plexity of living is removed temporarily into this protected 
bower so that children not only can learn it and explore it, but 
also enjoy it" (p.TOl) 

Heathcote also emphasizes the way drama erKou rages 
enactment of many different social roles and engages many 
levels, styles, and uses of language Language is the central tool 
and concern for Heathcote, who notes the crucial nature of 
communication in society and places commurticationat the cen- 
ter of the educational system 



Other researchers and theorists also attribute many benefits 
to using drama in the classroom. In Dramatics and the T^ing of 
Literature, James Hoetker (1969) contends that drama increases 
creativity, originality, sensitivity, fluency, flexibility, emotional 
stability, cooperation, and examination of mo^ attitudes, while 
developing communication skills and appreciation of literature. 
Hoetker d^cribes drama as a method of better accommodating 
students whose learning styles are visual or l^esthetic, of 
teaching critical skills, and of producing aesthetic experiences 
with literature. 

Most of the research on drama in the classroom has b^n 
done at the primary level, where drama has been found to im- 
prove reading comprehension, persuasive ^ting, self con- 
cepts, cind attitudes toward others (Pellegrim and Galda, 1982; 
Gourgey 1984; and V^fegner, 1987). In her research with high 
school students, Renee Clift (1983) found that students using 
dramatic enactment performed as well as students in traditional 
lecture, discussion, or seatwork modes. Morrover, they ex- 
perienced more instarices of higher order thinking, more topic- 
specific emotions, decreased apprehension, and less topic- 
irrelevant thought than students in the non-dramatic mode. 

Ben^ts can he gained vnth varied applictions 

Drama has many applications in the classroom. The teacher 
may work in role, as Dorothy Hea thcote (1985) demonstrates, as- 
suming for herself and her students the mantle of the expert 
With this role-playing technique, teacher and students might 
assume the attitudes and of present-day scientists 

planning a Bronze-Age community; or they could become 
monks who find an ancient manuscript and must decide what 
should be done with it. 

Whether students become the town council in *The Pied 
Piper* Cl^linglon, 1985), government officials in Farley Mowafs 
Never Cry Wolf (Barker, 1988), or representatives ot the publish- 
ing industry (Martin, 1982), teacher and students coUaboratively 
construct their imaginary world. The gradual construction and 
exploration of this world results in a better and more personal 
understanding of the central issues being studi^. 

Improvisation takes many useful forms besides role playing. 
Theater guides like Viola Spolin's classic Improvisatimi for the 
Theatre (1963) provide a wealth of activities, but the most suc- 
cessful improvisations are those derived from the work at hand. 
For example, a class might dramatize what it is like to an out- 
sider while reading Faulkner' s *A Rose for Emily* (Bailey^982) 
or might simulate being survivors on a deserted island before 
begirming Golding's Lord of the Flies (Sheehy, 1982). Cathie 
Hrvbvk's (1983) class improvised a trial of Nora Helmer from 
Ibsen's The Doll House, and Helen Sheeh/s (1982) students 
worked in interpretive groups to enact the ways Nora might 

Bruce Robbins has taught high school English and drama for 13 
years. He is preyaring an ERIORCS FAST Bibliography on this 
topic to be available in the fall of 1 988. 
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make her final exit, reflecting all they knew about Nora s 
character and situation. 

Other techniques useful in the classroom are readers 
theater and choral readings and writing cind producing radio 
programs, television screenplays, or documentaries. Students 
develop both an understanding of and appreciation for literary 
genres and for particular works of fiction by writing scripts from 
fiction or writing fiction descriptions from play scenes. 

Dramatic activity is a useful way to l^gin a piece of litera- 
ture or to generate ideas for writing. Drama can encourage stu- 
dents to explore, clarify, cind elaborate feelings, attitudes, and 
ideas. Because drama requires students to organize, synthesize, 
and articulate their ideas, it provides an excellent opportunity 
for reflection and evaluation at the conclusion of a unit of study. 

The teacher plays the role of facilitator 

In using drama in the clcissroom, the teacher becomes a 
facilitator rather than an authority or the source of knowledge. 
Hoetker (1969) warns that "the teacher who too ofleii impo^ 
his authority, or who conceives of drama as a kind of inductive 
method for arriving at preordained correct answers, will certain- 
ly vitiate the developmental values of drama and possibly its 
educational values as well." (p-28) 

Classroom drama is most useful in exploring topics when 
there are no single, correct answers or interpretations, and 
when divergence is more interesting than conformity and truth 
is interpretable. As Douglas Barnes (1968) puts it, "Education 
should strive not for the acceptance of one voice, but for an ac- 
tive exploration of many voices." (p.3) 

As collaborator and guide, the teacher sets the topic and 
starts things in motion, but the students' choices determine the 
course the lesson will take. The teacher encourages students to 
take the major responsibility for giving meaning to the cur- 
ricular concepts and to communicate them through action, ges- 
ture, and dialogue. Heathcote (1983) says that the teacher and 
students make a journey into new territory together. Cecily 
O'Neil! (1985) writes, "The dramatic world of educational draim 
is most valuable both educationally and aesthetically when its 
construction is sh 2 ured and its meanings negotiated." (p.l60) 
Constructing shared, negotiated meanings requires that 
teachers feel secure enough to give students center stage in the 
classroom. Practitioneis advise intei^ted teachers to begin by 
devising brief activities, to use familiar subject matter, and to 
resist making hasty judgments. Hoetker (1969) cautions that 
"development through drama is a gradual, cumulative process, 
and it is very uncertain what may be the developmental 
timetable, especially if drama is only an u.rasional activity." 
(p.29) However, with practice, teachers of English will discover 
that the use of drama techniques in the classroom can become a 
vital part of their teacMng rej^ertoire. 
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leaching is essentially a process of transactional interaction during which, 
mainly through exploratory talk and writing, students clarify their ideas and 
forge links between new knowledge and their previous understanding. Some of 
the interaction occurs in small groups without the teacher, but the teacher’s role 
IS often still crucial in organizing resources, in insuring that individuals neither 
dominate groups nor sit back and let others do the work, in arranging for the 
sharing of insights between groups. The evidence is clear, however, that in the 
vd-st maiority of classrooms throughout the English-speaking world the largest 
prupoiiion of this interaction is to be found in the l.R.E (Initiative-Rcsponse- 
Kccdbuck) cycle or teacher question-pupi! answer-teacher reaction cycle. In 
many studies more than half the ofheiat talk occurs in these cycles. They are the 
mam way m which teachers engage their students in the process of exploration 
and rehearsal of new material. Where this form of interaction does not occur, it 
IS not usually because some other oral communication, such as small-group 
work, has replaced it, but because the question/answer reaction pattern has 
been transferred into written form via the questions at the end of the relevant 
'-cclion of the textbook. 

The evidence also suggests that this dominant pattern of classroom dialogue 
IS ill-adapted to real learning, and teachers must take a critical look at current 
teaching practices. 

Typical Classroom Discourse 

If one reviews ihe evidence on teacher questioning, from Romiett Stevens (1912) 
lo the most recent studies, one finds that teachers commonly ask as many as fifty 
thousand questions a year and their students as few as ten questions each. Fur- 
ther. about 80 percent of teacher questions are likely to call for memory pro- 
cesses only. Barnes (1969), analyzing a scries of lessons given to eleven and 
twelve year olds, found that factual questions predominated even in those les- 
sons where the teacher’s aim was to encourage the children to think; one of us 
found the same patterns of questioning at the highest levels of the secondary 
schi'ol for example, of nineteen questions asked in one history lesson, only one 
required more than simple recall of facts. Even where the question itself was ap- 
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parently an open one, both the form of the question and the teacher’s intonation 
often signalled the required answer, as in this example from an English lesson: 

Teacker: ^Some people might say that the theme of the play is exploitation. Have 
we much evidence for that? ** 

Students: (in chorus) No. 

With younger children, a great deal of the teacher’s questioning, if the tran- 
scripts available to us are at all typical, is directed towards correct labelling of 
phenomena. It is not uncommon lo find several pages of transcript devoted to 
the eliciting of a single word that the teacher has in mind and as an appropriate 
label for what is being discussed. The severely edited example which follows, 
arising from a child’s reading of some lines from a poem, occupies forty-four 
lines in the original transcript: 

Teacher: Good girl! What did she pul into that? Those few words. What did she 
add? What’s the name of it? . . . 

Pupil: Strength? . . . 

Teacher. . . . The word I am thinking about starts with an e . . . 

Pupil: Exasperation? 

Teacher: i don’t think so. Exasperation is when you’re annoyed. . . . The question 
was, “What do you call it when someone is reading something the wav X 
was.” She didn’t just read the words. She made them much more mean- 
ingful, because she added this dimension and it starts with e, the word 
I’m thinking about. There are other words for it. . . . 

Pupil: Exclamation? 

Teacher: Right. These are all on the right track, but not the one I’m thinking 
about. 

Pupil: (Inaudible) 

Teacher: Expression is the word. Expression! 

At times, indeed, one is left with the distinct impression that the label is valued 
more than the idea behind it. 

The pupil response phase of the I.R.F. cycle seems no more satisfactory. 
Transcript after transcript provides evidence that teachers are content with one- 
and two-word answers. Rarely do they invite pupils to elaborate on their an- 
swers. In a sample of thirty “discussion” lessons, eleven contained no examples 
of pupils being invited to develop their answers, and only seven had sufficient 
examples to suggest that the teachers were pursuing a deliberate policy of en- 
couraging pupils to develop their replies (Watson 1980). 

A study we undertook of the feedback or teacher reaction phase of the cycle 
suggests that here, too, teacher behavior may be actively inhibiting learning 
(Watson and Young 1980). After a pupil has replied to a question, the teacher 
normally makes an explicit metastatement such as “Good” or “No, that's 
wrong,” and follows this with a statement in which the pupil’s reply is repeated 
or reformulated in some way. We have identified a range of functions in these 
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reactions: repeating a pupil’s response so that everyone may hear; repeating it 
v.ith positive approval because it is what the teacher wants; partial repetition of 
thiisc parts the teacher wants io make use of; adding to, generalizing from, re- 
placing terminology in. and otherwise transforming the pupil utterance. Our evi- 
dence suggests that in this stage of the cycle many teachers quite unconsciously 
alter pupil responses to fit their own frames of reference. Consider, for example, 
the following excerpt from a lesson with a class of thirteen year olds: 



1 Teacher. 

2 Pupil 

^ leather 

4 Pupil 

5 Teacher: 
Pupil. 

7 Teacher. 
S Pupil 
^ . Teacher. 

lU Pupil 
II Teacher 



i: Pupil 
I . Teacher: 



Why do people have discussion? 

It's just natural, kind of — it's natural. 

That s right, it’s natural to talk to people about things. But why? 
Why do people discuss? 

'Cos it's easier than writing it all down on paper. (Laughter) 

Yes. it s natural to talk, but 1 think there's some other reasons too. 
To get each other’s opinion. 

Good, to get each other's opinions. 

(inaudible) 

All right, and to find out what each other thinks about things and 
perhaps to come to a . . . (pause) 

Agreement. 

(Pause) . . decision about something. All right, you might have a 
problem; you discuss it with someone. They might help you to solve 
it. . . . What about if you’re the speaker in the discussion? You're 
the one everyone’s listening to. What sort of rules must you follow? 
Sometimes you’ve got to be careful what you say about people. 

All right, you’ve got to think about what you're going to say. 



At two points in thts sequence (11 and 13) the teacher has transformed the 
pupil’s response into something different. By rejecting “agreement" and substi- 
tuting -decision*’ the teacher is, surely, signalling that the response is deficient 
m H>mc way More seriously, perhaps, her response at 13 suggests that she is so 
enclosed within her own frame of reference that she fails to see that another, 
cqu.ill> valid point is being made. Here is another, slightly different, example: ’ 
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Teacher- OK What do you think makes the foil spin round and what docs that 

tell US? 

Pupil The air’s getting hot 

It.nher' The air's getting hot. Yes. that’s a very good answer. So what hap- 
pens to the air? Tony? 

/.*/iv It goes up and makes the foil spin. 

Tern her: That's right. So for our conclusion what would wc write about air? 
W'hat did we find out about air? ... hot air? Wc held the foil above 
the name. The foil started to spin when held above the flame. So 
what di>os that tell us about hot air? Where does the hot air go? I 
think I vnctie told us 

/ t m . . where the foil is. 
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7. Teacher: And where is the foil? 

8. Lynette: On the stick. (The aluminum foil was attached to a suck.) 

9. Teacher: But what happens to the air? 

10. Lynette: Itgetswam\, 

11. Teacher. Yes, it gets warm and what happens to it then? 

12. Anna: It rises. 

13. Teacher: So what happens? 

14. All: Hot air rises! 

15. Teacher: Right. So our conclusion is that hot air rises. 

In this example, the teacher did not build on the correct but particular con- 
elusion advanced by Tbny at line 4 but engaged in a long and inefficient ex- 
change aimed at eliciting the general notion (all hot air rises) or at least wording 
compatible with it, since we may be permitted to doubt whether the point of the 
exercise was really understood by the pupils. If, instead of focusing on the pre- 
decided correct conclusion, the teacher had focused on the pupils* answers, the 
answers would have been evaluated in their own right, rather than simply for the 
degree to which they did or did not match the answer the teacher had in mind. 
A possible move, following up Tony’s answer and explicitly seeking the level of 
generality the teacher wanted, would have been: 

Teacher: And do yor, ihiu’K the air will always go up like that? 

Pupil: If it is hot. 

Teacher: Fine, would you go and write »hat on the board. 

Even where there is no suggestion that the teacher is ignoring or distorting a 
pupil s answer to fit :t auo cr ^*=7 irame 01 re/erence, it often seems that the 
cognitive work 01 the lesson is being done by ti:e teacher instead of by the pu- 
pils. As has already been noted, relatively few teacii^rs encourage pupils to de- 
velop or elah/orate on their answers; instead, it is the leacher who does the work 
of analyzing, generalizing, synthesizing. 

Teacher: And how does the boy in the poem feel about thcit rough boys? 

Pupil: He wants to be one of them. 

Teacher: Yes, he longs to join them. This is because, isn’t it, ae not only longs for 
companionship but because he fees that they arc really lining, that his 
parents, by keeping him away from them, arc sheltering him from life's 
experiences, keeping him away from wnai nfe is rcolly like. They are de- 
priving him of the experiences that alt boys should have. 

It seems that the majority of teachers lack faith in their pupils' capacity to be 
active, constructive participants in their own learning. They feel that they must 
tell the pupils what they must know, interpret new knowledge for them, make ex- 
plicit any generalization that can be drawn from the accounts of experience 
being presented rather than structure classroom experience so that pupils feel a 
need to develop their own accounts more fully. Even the computer and the video 
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can also tell, make ilicit and interpret — often more vividly than the teacher. 
They can be (to use Douglas Barnes’s term) good teachers of the “transmis- 
sion kind (Barnes 1973). But we now know enough about children’s learning 
to make us reject the transmission model of teaching as inadequate. 

An AUernative Discourse 

The interactive nature of teaching must be informed by a model of classroom 
communication which recognizes the active nature of children’s learning, which 
\alues exploratory talk and writing as the chief means by which children come 
to terms with new knowledge, which acknowledges that the links between old 
knowledge and new must be forged by the learners themselves. The Transmis- 
sion teacher must be replaced by the Interpretation teacher, who 

Nvill see discussion and writing as ways of helping pupils to think more effectively, 
and SK\W credit them with the ability to make sense of experiences for themselves 
by talking and writing about it. For him, knowledge is something that each person 
will have to make for himself. (Barnes Wiy. 14) 

The move from Transmission teacher to Interpretation teacher is not an easy 
one Wc suggest that the first step might be a constant encouragement to pupils 
to develop their answers, so that they are given frequent opportunities to “talk 
themselves into understanding” (Douglas Barnes’s phrase). 

Teacher: You’re saying that the school environment is a pretty violent one? 

Pupil No. not necessarily, but they see it on television. 

leacher But that TV tape you saw said that violence on television didn’t have 
much effect on people. 

Pupil But that was just a theory. 

fcQiher: You really think it docs have some effect? OK. 

Pupil I don’t think that violence on TV and that, it’d influence us much be- 
cause, er, we’re really old enough to understand that it’s going on for 
much larger issues than just a little difference. 

Teacher: And a desire for revenge? 

Pupil 2: Yes. 

Teacher: Such as Kirk suggested. Is it so much, let me come back to something 
Kirk suggested before we go on to this wider front, do you think it (vio- 
lence between students) is for prestige reasons? 

PuptI 3: Well, sir, they might not have the verbal ... er , . . power to express 
what they want to so they just hit out. 

Teacher: Lacking, alright, you’re suggesting perhaps where you haven’t got I' 
the verbal skills, is that what yon arc suggesting? 

Pupil 3^ Yes. 

Teacher: Mark, would you agree with that? From wha! you said earlier . . . ? 
Mark I would think it was a matter of scif-control. 
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Teacher: You think they lack scif-control, so they hit out, rather than lacking the 
means of an alternative? 

Here is a teacher of a year nine class developing a structure of opinion about 
a poem which deals with children fighting. Note that this teacher is doing three 
things which, in either the research literature or the body of the transcripts 
available to the authors, are quite rare: he is keeping track of who ’’owns'' 
which opinion (“Such as Kirk suggested”), he is checking to see whether his un- 
derstanding of each opinion is correct (‘is that what you are suggesting?"), and 
he is building a logical structure into which students can place their views and 
systematically interrelate them (“So they x rather than y”). We later find the 
same leacher making these moves: 

Teacher; (after a student has argued that if we didn't fight with our friends, we 
might do something that would create even more damage) So vandaU who 
destroy railway carriages arc people who haven’t got friends to fight v^ith ’ 

Pupil: (changing his answer) Aw , . , no, I suppose . . . 

Teacher: (interrupfing) I no, no , , , I’m just trying to get you to test out your gen- 
eralization . . . er. . . think it out and if you still think it . . . 

What is particularly notable about the teacher’s final move is that it is a rare ex- 
ample of a teacher making the logical or methodological assumptions of the talk 
quite explicit. The same may be done for value assumptions, value contrasts, or 
aesthetic relationships: 

Pupil: When people get angry, it’s very ugly. 

Teacher: You think sometimes it’s not nice to sec people when they’re like 
that , . . is if do you think, sometimes people can be beautiful when 
they’re angry? 

Pupil: Yes . , , but 1 don’t know, they’re still ugly sometimes, too. 

Tbacher: What’s the difference Iwtwccn the ugly and the beautiful angry people ’ 
How could we figure this out? Something being angry and beautiful at the 
same time? 

Going even further, the teacher can actively work to relax the degree of con- 
versational control that he or she exerts in the classroom so that it no longer be« 
comes necessary for every response to be channeled through the teacher. It is 
possible to create a classroom climate in which pupils feel free to respond di- 
rectly to one another without having to wait for the teacher’i evaluative com- 
ment, In one of the transcripts available to us, a discussion of a poem, the 
teacher’s conversational control is so relaxed that her question is often followed 
by comments from four or five pupils before she feels it necessary to intervene 
again: 

Teacher: What arc these children (in the poem) doing? 

Pupil 2: Writing, 
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Pupii 2: And lhey*rc really getting into what they’re writing about. 

Pupil 3: And it’s something the teacher didn’t have to push onto them. 

Pupil 4: Yeah, they're just doing it ... by themselves. 

Thirdly, a critical analysis needs to be made of the textbooks and packaged 
kits in use in the classroom. Too many of these, especially in the language arts 
area, simply reinforce the negative aspects of the l.R.F. pattern. (Here it is im- 
portant to note that the staled rationale of the textbook may prove at odds with 
the contents. Many of the most widely-used textbooks in the language arts area 
have introductions proclaiming the most enlightened educational philosophy, 
and yet the activities and exercises define knowledge in a way which suggests 
that It IS completely objective and factual and discount the value of the pupils’ 
own experience.) 

Finally, there needs to be a much wider recognition of the fact that pupils 
need frequent opportunities to discuss new ideas in small groups. The work of 
Barnes and Todd (1977) has clearly demonstrated that small-group work can be 
very productive indeed, training pupils in collaborative learning, helping them 
to develop hypothetical modes of thinking, teaching them to rely on their own 
initiative and judgment. Barnes and Todd found that: 

Vvhen we played back the recordings to the teachers, their reactions were com- 
monly of surprise and delight. They were surprised because the quality of the chil- 
dren s discussions far exceeded the calibre of their contributions in class; and were 
pit.iscd to hear the children manifesting unexpected skills and competences, (p. 9) 

Barnes and Todd's findings have been partially replicated in a study by Mich- 
cll and Peel (1977). In that study pupils working in groups were compared with 
conventional teacher-led discussion and pupil discussion where the teacher acted 
as "neutral chairperson.” The main measures employed were measures of the 
frequency of ”dcscribing” and “explaining,” which, although very crude, permit 
some conclusions about the cognitive level or complexity of talk. The amount of 
explaining in the pupil groups without a teacher present was much higher than 
in the conventional teacher-led discussion (of the kind found in many of the ex- 
amples above), but there was an even higher level of explaining in the groups 
where teachers acted as “neutral chairpersons,” taking responsibility for struc- 
ture and relevance of the discussion but not for the content. The presence of the 
teacher may have a value after ail! But a note of caution should be sounded. In 
comparing pupil groups working alone with the teacher-chaired group we may 

doing something rather similar to comparing the writing or speaking of a for- 
eign language (generative action) with the reading of it (recognition). The ulti- 
mate measure must have to do with what the pupils arc capable of by 
themselves. Just the same, it suggests that an alternation between pupils work- 
ing alone or in small groups and more actively teacher-structured pupil activi- 
ties. such as chaired discussions, may be an appropriate strategy. No doubt there 
IS room, loo, for a variety of inputs of a more conventional kind, such as films 
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or lectures. The crucial distinctions are not between one kind of activity and an 
other but between situations in which the teacher sensitively provokes furthe 
developrnent of the pupiPs own active processes of making sense through mil 
and writing and the kind of situations, which are all loo common, where teach 
ers impose their own framework on a stratum of pupil talk artificially elicited fo 
the occasion. 



Conclusion 

It is not particularly original to suggest that teachers should create more oppor 
tunitics for students to possess and develop their own ideas in an atmosphere o 
encouragement. Nor is it unusual to hear it argued that to do this it is essentia 
to provide opportunities for exploratory talk. Perhaps a little less often, we hea 
it argued that students will learn more quickly and efficiently if they can idcntib 
with the ideas they are learning, either fit them into their own frames of refer 
cnce or recognize a need to change their views. The main trouble with the latte 
assertion, it is said, is that the presence of structure and organization in iht 
learning materials is also closely related to learning efficiency. To gain the ben 
efits which come from the active involvement of students in building their ov^r 
world view, along with those that come from well-structured materials, is ih^ 
aim of every educator. 

Tbachers may meet current challenges to their effectiveness, at least in part 
by encouraging puptfa to deliver more of the materials, while teachers take mon 
responsibility for provoking pupils to improve the quality of their ideas and ^ 
similar responsibility for helping them to structure and compare and criticize ac 
counts in the light of their own experience. 
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Making Text Talk 



T he problem of learning through texts is, 1 believe, 
fundamentally a problem of translating the patterns 
of written language Into those of spoken language. 
Spoken language is the medium through which we 
reason to ourselves and talk our way through prob- 
lems to answers. It is, for the most part, the medium 
in which we understand and comprehend. 

When we approach written text, we need to 
be able to do more than just decode letters to 
sounds. We need to be able to make sense of the 
text, to read it meaningfully, with the voice of inter- 
pretation. To comprehend it, we need to be able 
to paraphrase it, restate it in our own words, and 
translate Its meanings into the more comfortable 
patterns of spoken language. 

This article explores some of the ways teachers 
and students together make texts "talk" In the 
classroom. The approach is based on a growing 
understanding of the social and academic impor- 
tance of language use patterns In the classroom 
and the methods of discourse analysis (Bloome & 
Green, 1984; Garden, 1985: Green, 1983; Wilkin- 
son, 1982). Discourse analysis provides a specific 
! focus in looking at the functionaljjses to which 
teachers and students put language In the class- 
room. It also offers a theory of how we use language 
to make sense. Including how we explain, interpret, 
learn, and solve problems (cf. Lemke, 1985b, 1988, 
in press-a). This encompasses how teachers and 
students make sense of and to one another and 

Jay Lemke Is professor of education at the Brooklyn 
College School of Education, City University of New York. 



how with language they make sense of texts and 
their subject-matter content. 

Text, Talk, and Meaning 

There are two senses in which we make text 
talk in the classroom. First, we can read text out 
loud and give it a tum-at-talk, as a teacher question 
or a student answer. In this sense the text becomes 
an invisible (but now audible) participant in class- 
room dialogue, providing a functional role. Second, 
we can "talk out" the text, by contributing to its 
thematic content, in the sense of elaborating and 
commenting on it In our own words. Only in this 
second sense can we truly bring the text to life by 
giving it a "voice" that is not just audible but also 
fully meaningful. 

The distinction between the functional role of 
what we say in classroom dialogue (e.g., question, 
answer, evaluation, or admonition) and its thematic 
contribution, i.e., what it adds to the fabric of con- 
ceptual meaning that the dialogue Is weaving, is 
fundamental to the analysis of classroom discourse. 
Procedurally, classroom dialogue follows fairly def- 
inite rules that define the sequences of actions that 
both teachers and students come to expect. One ; 
particular sequence of actjon usually domlnatesu^ 
teacher ^'parati'on for question, teacher question, . 
student bids to answer, teacher nomination of stu- ' 
dent to answer, student answer, teacher evaluation 
of answer, teacher elaboration of answer (and then '■ 
the sequence repeats). Many studies have identified j 
this basic pattern and variations on It (e.g., Lemke, 
1983a; Mehan. 1979; Sinclair & Coulthard, 1975). 
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The pattern is much the same from one subject 
area to another. It describes the procedural half of 
what IS going on in classroom dialogue, and pro- 
vides a structure or scaffold on which teacher- 
student interaction is supported. 

The other half of what is going on in classroom 
dialogue tells us what these questions and answers 
are about. How are the conceptual relationships of 
the subject-matter content, be it science or history, 
built up through what is said in the dialogue— the 
procedural scaffolding? On this scaffolding, teach- 
ers and students build what 1 have called the the- 
matic patterns of the subject (Lemke, 1982, 1983a, 
1983b, 1985a). Thematic patterns can be thought 
of as the basic concept relations of a topic, ex- 
pressed always in language, but often in somewhat 
different words from one occasion to another. For 
example, electrons are always "in" or "part of" an 
atom, but this can be said in many ways. However 
it is said, the same semantic relationships are built 
with different words, and those basic relationships 
are the elements of the thematic pattern of this 
topic. It has often been noted that students master 
the procedural patterns of the classroom far better 
than they do the thematic patterns of the subject 
matter (e.g., Puro & Bloome, 1987). 

Classroom dialogue, of course, is not the only 
place where the thematic patterns of a subject are 
found. Any textbook of the subject tries to present 
those same patterns. The tests we give students, 
especially when combined with the desired answers, 
also show these same patterns. Abstractly, these 
patterns are always semantic patterns expressed 
in language. They tell us how to use the special 
terms of the subject matter in relation to one an- 
other and to other subjects when we formulate 
sentences and paragraphs. They define a kind of 
fluency in speaking and writing the language of the 
subject that we recognize as mastery of the use 
of its fundamental concepts and principles. 

Language patterns are emphasized here be- 
cause we know more about the semantics of lan- 
guage than about any other human resource for 
making meaning. Many thematic patterns can also 
be expressed in the language of mathematics or 
through various kinds of diagrams, but the seman- 
tics of language seems to form a common denom- 
inator for all other systems (see Lemke, 1987, on 
language, gesture, and diagram). 

The following sections examine some key,rno- 
ments In one classroom when the teacher and the 
students are trying to make written text talk.’ They 
are going over a series of homework questions 



taken from the end of a chapter in their science 
book. Each question is read out loud by the teacher. 
Some of the answers are also read by students 
from their homework papers, and these answers 
in turn were copied verbatim from the textbook. 
The concern Is with how the teacher and students 
succeed and fail in making the texts they read out 
loud really talk to them, i.e., become part of their 
dialogue procedurally and, more important, 
thematically. 

Text as a Participant 

The following exchange between teacher and 
students as they begin to go over the homework 
questions is fairly typical: 

Teacher; Question number 7 ... a. "What-is-an- 
electron-cloud?" Sheldon? 

Sheldon: "The portion of space about a nuculus 
[sic] in which the electrons may most probably 
be found." 

Teacher: Fine. These are kind of representational 
diagrams of electron cloud theory. Of course, 
that's like most of the time, Sheldon said. 

Procedurally, at the point where we pick up 
the dialogue, we expect a teacher preparation and 
teacher question. What we get is slightly different. 
The preparation move by the teacher, which nor- 
mally sets the topical or thematic context for the 
question, here only identifies it by number. The 
question itself both is and is not a true teacher 
question. While it fills its place and function, it is 
not the teacher's own question. These are not his 
own words, nor is the pattern of rhythm and in- 
tonation normal for him. The words are placed in 
quotation marks to indicate that they are read rather 
than simply said. The teacher further distances 
himself from these words by speaking them in a 
rapid staccato with little pitch variation In his voice 
(indicated by the hyphenation). Voice features like 
these regularly distinguish the teacher’s own ques- 
tions from those he reads aloud (Lemke, 1983b, in 
press-b). 

When Sheldon Is nominated t'> answer the 
question, he reads his answer, which is copied from 
the book. He reads this unfamiliar textbook lan- 
guage slowly and deliberately, unlike his normal 
way of speaking, and even stumbles over the pro- 
nunciation of nucleus. The teacher treats Sheldon's 
answer as a normal student answer, procedurally. 
by giving it a positive evaluation ("Fine."). The 
teacher then elaborates on the answer at length. 
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This pattern has been described as ’’external 
text dialogue” (Lemke, 1983a, in press-b). It follows 
the same basic procedural pattern as ordinary 
classroom dialogue, but an external text, like some 
outside voice, takes some of the functional roles 
normally filled by the human participants in the 
dialogue. In this example, and by means of this 
procedural pattern generally, the textbook has been 
made an invisible participant in the dialogue. At a 
later point, when a textbook question asks ”Why?” 
a student and then the teacher says, "Why do they 
ask ’Why*?” The invisible participant (here person- 
ified as the textbook’s authors) can be directly 
referred to in the third person. 

In these and other ways, teachers and students 
integrate the words of the textbook into familiar 
functional roles in the classroom dialogue pattern. 
But what of its thematic role? its place in the 
patterns of meaning the dialogue is developing? 
This is problematic because the language of the 
textbook is certainly not the students' language, 
and very often It is not like the usual classroom 
language of teachers either. Nonetheless, one of 
the goals of the curriculum, surely, \z to make this 
formal language of science at least a part of the 
students’ language capabilities. 

In his elaboration on the read answer, the 
teacher begins the process of bridging between the 
formal language of the textbook and the customary 
language of his students. His use of the colloquial 
markers ’’kind of" and "like" as well as his con- 
version of "most probably" into "most of the time" 
help to translate the thematic relations of the sub- 
ject matter into more familiar forms of expression. 

He also translates In the other direction, replacing 
the more familiar sounding "portion of space" with 
the more formal "representational diagram" to iden- 
tify, the nature of "electron cloud." These moves 
continually restate the unfamiliar in more familiar 
terms and vice versa, helping to integrate the lan- 
guage of the textbook not just procedurally but now 
also thematically into the dialogue. The teacher 
helps the students invest that language with mean- 
ing by showing them how to connect it to other 
language. 

Discourse analysis shows us that what some- y 
thing means to us depends essentially on which 
contexts we connect it with. It leads us beyond the 
immediate contexts of what was just said or read 
to the associations we make with what we have 
heard or read, said or written. In other times and 
places. This principle of intertextuality tells us that 
what any written or spoken words say to us de- 
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pends on what we bring to reading or hearing them. 
To truly make text talk in the classroom, teachers 
and students must build semantic connections be- 
tween the • ords of the text and other already 
familiar ways of speaking. More than this, they must 
become familiar with speaking the more formal lan- 
guage of the subject and must Integrate it Into their 
own ways of speaking. 

Talking Science 

The teacher can only do so much by showing 
students how to translate between more and less 
familiar ways of expressing the same thematic pat- 
tern in words. The students need to practice joining 
in speaking the new language. They need to make 
the text talk in their own voices, not by reading It, 
but by elaborating on it themselves, building on It 
in their own words, and making Its words their own. 
Unfortunately, the procedural patterns of most 
classrooms do not give students much opportunity 
to do this. 

In the 11 minutes this class spent going over 
the homework questions from the book, 17 text- 
book questions and five supplementary teacher’s 
questions were posed and answered. Of the 17, 
nine called for and received one-word answers from 
students, with no elaboration. Two more might have 
offered more scope for extended answers, but still 
were answered in a single word or phrase. Of the 
remain;. ig six. which did call for extended answers 
by students, three answers had been copied from 
the book and were read out, one answer was non- 
verbal, and only two were spontaneous and ex- 
tended. Of the five supplementary questions by the 
teacher, four called for and received one-word an- 
swers and only one elicited an extended reply. Just 
once, a student spontaneously offered a comment 
that used technical language. 

The pattern described is In no way unique to 
this teacher. Even when given the opportunity, stu- 
dents are reluctant to try speaking the language 'jf 
the subject. They would rather answer with «i 
word, which requires no explicit semantic ccnneo- 
tions and no possible errors of syntax or usage. 
They would rather read aloud the textbook’s lan- 
guage or answer with a gesture and no language 
at all. These are not poor students; they are, in 
fact, close to being honors students. However, their 
level of development in terms of being able to use 
the language of science to say what they want to 
say Is about at the same stage as a young child 
who cannot form sentences and communicates by 
using single words fit into the context of a dialogue 
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with an adult. This arrested development testilies 
to the limited opportunities generally provided stu- 
dents to talk the language of the subjects they 

Study. . 

The following example demonstrates how 

classroom dialogue can help make the language of 
the textbook part of the language of the students. 
The di '.'ogue centers around the textbook question 
that asks which energy level for electrons in an 
atom is the first one in which the electrons can be 
found in a dumbbell-shaped "cloud" (P-type orbital). 
Energy level one (also called the K-shell) has only 
spherical "clouds": level two (the L-shell) has both 
spherical and dumbbell-shaped ones. 

Teacher "What is the lowest energy level having 
P orbitals?" Natalie. 

Natalie: P orbitals? 

Teacher: Yeah. 

Natalie; Uh . . . level one. 

Teacher: Level one only has an S. 

Natalie: Level two. . „ r,i^ vn.. 

Teacher: Level two. which is the L-shell. OK. You 

know why. Natalie? 

Natalie: P only has one S. 

Teacher; P only has one S? 

Natalie; i mean ... 

Teacher; K has— 

Natalie; K. K has ... (2 sec) one S. . has . . . one 
S. and three P’s. 

After the teacher reads the textbook question, 
he nominates Natalie, even though she had not 
raised her hand. She stalls, and/or double checks 
that She heard the question correctly. The teacher 
confirms her on the question and she hesitates, 
then answers Incorrectly. In the context of the pr^ 
ceding questions, this is not an especially difficult 
one. The teacher does not give an explicit 
evaluation of her answer, but Instead tells her that 
"level one only has an S." implying therefore that 
It cannot havfc a P-orbltai. Natalie’s answer had 
been a typical one-word answer; she had not ac- 
tually had to say "Level one has [one or more] P- 
orbitals." which might have sounded wrong to her 
in relation to the thematics of the subject, in any 
case, the teacher’s comment, coming in pla^ of a 
hoped-for positive evaluation, signals that her an- 
sw^ must have been wrong, whether she under- 
stands the implication of the comment or not. She 
next answers “Level two." which is the next most 
likely answer to guess. The teacher now gives a 
positive evaluation in his usual way (by repeating 



a correct answer), and follows with a brief 

elaboration. ^ 

But the teacher does not immediately go on to 
the next question. Natalie could have been guess- 
ing so he asks her if she knows why her second 
answer was correct. Now for the first time she 
constructs a complete sentence, trying to express 
the correct semantic relationships of this thematic 

T^he basic pattern being discussed is as follows: 

ENERGY LEVELS (1.2, etc.) or SHELLS (K. L. etc.) 

— HAVE— 

[NOS. of] (S-, P-. etc.) ORBITALS 

Each numbered energy level (1. 2. 3. etc.) 's 
onymous with the "shell" labeled by the 
spending letter (K. L. M. etc.). Levels. s* 

said to have some number of S-type orbitals, sorn 
number of P-type orbitals, etc. That "unnber can 
be zero. When Natalie tries her first complete sen- 
tence She uses an ORBITAL letter. P. in Place of 
a SHELL letter, so she is saying that one ORBii al 
HAS another ORBITAL, which doesn’t fit the pat- 
tern at all. The teacher questions this, emphasizing 
the mistaken P. As she begins to restate, the teacher 
prompts her with the right letter. K has . . . • 
Satalie first confirms the K. as easy as a one-word 
answer. Then, very slowly and w'|jvgreat 
puts together a first sentence ( K has one S ). 
which uses the tc^ms correctly accor^mg to the 
nattern. It is a paraphrase of the teacher s original 
hint to her. Having gotten the “ 

tlnues. This time she more readily constmets a 
more difficult sentence with more content than be- 
fore ("L has one S, and three P’s."). 

Natalie Is talking science and making sense. 
She is talking out the same thematic pattern un- 
derlying the textbook question and the. teachers 
hint But now the hint has become more than just 
a sional to guess another likely answer, t has 
become another model for that sar^ 
tern. Natalie does not copy either model, she speak 
the pattern, assisted by the discourse structure of 

the dialogue. 

Dialogue and Comprehension 

Making text talk means learning to s[»ak its 
thematic patterns. This is why we ^ecogjiize stu- 
dents' ability to restate a sentence or passage 
meir own vlords as the surest sign of comprehen- 
sion-provided that we recognize 'l’® same un- 
derlying semantic pattern in their words that we 
hear In the text. Even when students simply road 
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aloud, we judge from their rhythms and intonations 
whether they are speaking the same meaning re- 
lationships among words, phrases, and clauses that 
we believe best make sense of the text. The text 
Is most fully a participant in the dialogue when 
students make it their own— not only by reading it 
aloud or speaking it In their own words, but by 
elaborating and commenting on it, and perhaps 
even connecting it to contexts different from those 
given by their teacher (cf. Bernhardt, 1987). 

In the following example, the dialogue inte- 
grates the text not only procedurally but themati- 
cally into the shared language of teachers and 
students. 

Teacher; And ... 12: "Distinguish between an atom 
in its ground state . . . and an excited atom." 
Mario. 

Mario: "When an atom is in its ground state, its 
electrons hold the lowest possible energy. When 
an atom is in — when, when an atom is excited, 
it absorbs energy; therefore an excited atom 
holds more energy than an atom at its ground 
state." 

Teacher: OK. What you're saying . . . Anybody else 
say it differently [to Mario] You know what 
you're saying? . . . Cheryl. 

Cheryl; Urn . . . the ground state is at a lower 
energy . . . 

Teacher; No added energy. Yeah? 

Cheryl: and the excited is . . . 

Teacher; You add something, like thermal energy, 
like heat. Electrons jump to another shell, an- 
other kind of higher energy orbit . . . and uh 
. . . they're excited. 

The question and Mario's answer both read the 
language of the textbook. The teacher accepts the 
answer, but questions whether Mario understands 
what he has said, I.e., the extent to which Mario 
has made this kind of language and Its underlying 
thematic patterns his own. He asks if anyone can 
"say it differently," i.e., put the same thematic 
pattern into different (preferably their own) words. 
This ought to be extremely difficult for students 
who are new to this particular and rather difficult 
concept. Number 12 is the last and hardest of the 
homework questions. 

Cheryl starts to answer. The teacher interrupts 
her to paraphrase what she Is saying in more fa- 
miliar language, then prompts her to continue and 
completes a sentence for her using the more familiar 
vocabulary ("You add something"). There hasn't 
really been a student answer here, but a joint 
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teacher-student answer, and so there Is no eval- 
uation. The teacher shifts smoothly into elaboration, 
giving yet another way of verbalizing the pattern, 
mixing colloquial and technical language. After all 
this, he asks a supplementary question about what 
happens when the electrons “fall back" (cf. "jump 
to") and gets an answer ("They ... uh ... lose 
energy") that shows at least one student has learned 
to match these different verbalizations to the same 
thematic pattern. 

Discourse analysis reminds us that compre- 
hension is the ability to speak the pattern, rather 
than merely copy the model. It makes us look more 
closely at what we as teachers can do to construct 
dialogues in which students are enabled to speak 
subjects with us that they could not speak on their 
own. It emphasizes the importance of teaching stu- 
dents to speak (and write) subjects fully, at length, 
and with words and meaning patterns they have 
made their own. 

Silent attention is a sign of respect and a 
convenience of mass education, but "talk-on-task” 
is what leads to learning. It is not enough that 
students answer questions; the teacher has usually 
already done the work of organizing language into 
one of the acceptable semantic patterns of the 
subject matter just in asking the question. Students 
need to learn to do that for themselves. Above all 
they need practice at doing it. 

While dialogue can preempt students' oppor- 
tunities to speak the thematic patterns of the sub- 
ject, It can also provide a structure within which to 
articulate what they could not have said on their 
own. It can enmesh them in multiple verbalizations 
of the same pattern, bridging between formal and 
colloquial language, and pushing them on toward 
the abstract thematic pattern that aligns these sen- 
sibly with one another. Finally it can give them the 
support they need to venture further by elaborating 
and commenting on the basic statements, speaking 
more of the pattern. 

To make texts talk, we need to help students 
fully speak their meanings, out loud. We need to 
help students talk their way to comprehension. 

Note 

1. The transcripts are taken from Lemke (1983b). 
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The Relation Between 
Creative Drama and 
Oral Language Growth 



JOHN WARREN STEWIG and NEIL J. VAIL 



A dvocates of creative drama have long extolled its 
virtues. The psychological, social, self-concept, 
and creativity outcomes have been detailed at length 
(Stewig, 1982). Despite such advocacy, experiences in 
informal classroom drama are not a regularly recurring 
part of most curricula. Though enthusiastic about 
drama, classroom teachers find little time to have chil- 
dren dramatize (Littig, 1975). 

In an effort to establish a priority for drama, some 
writers have described the language outcomes of drama. 
Such descriptions are largely theoretic, as research to 
discover ilic relation between informal dramatics and 
growth in child language is limited (Fordyce, 1975). If 
research documentation was available, more teachers 
might include creative drama as part of their curricula. 

This study replicates two earlier studies (Stewig & 
Young, 1978; Stew'ig & McKee, 1980). In fourth- and 
seventh-grade students, oral language improved signifi- 
cantly after twenty creative drama lessons. Commonly 
used measures of language maturation, including total 
number of words generated, total number of T-units*, 
total clause output, and type-token ratio, all showed in- 
creases significant at the .01 level. A limitation of these 
studies was that constraints in the school systems pre- 
vented using matched control groups. Results were thus 
within group measures of improvement, though clearly 
between-group comparisons would give stronger sup- 
port for including informal classroom drama as a part 
of the language arts program. Such a study became pos- 
sible because of the awarding of a Title IV-C grant. 



Dr. Stewig is pro fessor of curriculum and instruction 
at the University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee. Mr. Vail is 
a doctoral candidate at the University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, and director of language arts for the second 
latyvst school system in the state. 



The Setting 

The Racine, Wisconsin, L^nified School District is the 
state’s second largest consolidated district, serving a 
population of 23,000 students. It has all the financial 
and personnel advantages customarily available in large 
urban districts, and also some of the disadvantages of 
such districts. 

The personnel advantages included the project direc- 
tor, the language arts coordinator for the district, a 
thoroughly knowledgeable professional, trained para- 
professional data coders, and a talented director of 
research. 

The disadvantages also reflect the district’s metropol- 
itan nature. We finished the study with a far smaller 
number of subjects than we began with, due to the of- 
ten-described mobility of urban students. We worked 
carefully within tight constraints established by an influ- 
ential teachers* union, which monitors all in-school ac- 
tivities for possible infractions. 

The Subjects 

Our choice of subjects was influenced by guidelines 
for Title IV-C proposals; we replicated previous studies 
at the seventh grade level and included a small number 
of gifted students in the experimental group. At the con- 
clusion of the study, we had usable data from 32 experi- 
mental subjects, of which 10 were gifted. The control 
subjects numbered 40. 

The Design 

The design of this study mirrored the two earlier ones 
featuring pre- and post-tests, with 20 intervening lessons 
in creative drama as the treatment. Previous experience 
had shown that using a visual motivation as a stimulus 
to oral story retelling was an effective task for students 
at various grade and ability levels. Recording students’ 
oiiil language on tape for later transcription was a man- 
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ageablc \vay lo gather oral data from a large number of 
subjects. 

As in the first study, we used a film with (he audio 
portion turned off, to motivate the oral language. A 
pair of live action films by the same manufacturer were 
chosen because they were of comparable length and sub- 
ject matter in an attempt to control for this variable 
(“Hansel and Gretel** and “Rapunzel,“ both from 
Tom Davenport Films, Delaplain, Virginia). The pre- 
testing was done in September. 

Seventh-grade subjects were asked to view the film, 
and told before viewing that their task afterward would 



Our intent was to explore how drama 
might be integrated into an already ex- 
isting language arts curriculum rather 
than being added as a separate subject. 



be to retell the story to a kindergarten child, while record- 
ing the retelling so their teacher could listen lo it later. 
The kindergarteners who had not seen the film were ran- 
domly assigned by their teacher to tlie seventh graders. 
No other observers were present during the retelling 
task. Thus, the oral samples were gathered in a rela- 
tively tension-free context in which students were per- 
forming a language task that seemed a logical use of 
their abilities. 

The storytelling proceeded smoothly; despite careful 
monitoring some of the pretest stories were lost due to 
an undetected faulty tape recorder. This, in addition to 
the high student mobility factor as students transferred 
to other schools or out of the district, diminished the fi- 
nal sample size. During the experiment, control group 
subjects continued with the prescribed school district 
language arts program which emphasizes literature, 
composition, and grammar. There is no specified drama 
component in the program. Since the control group 
teachers had no drama experience, the control group 
students received no drama instruction. 

The experimental group received the drama treatment 
using materials described in the following section. In 
May, after 20 lessons had been taught, students were 
tested in the same way, and the two sets ol iianscrip- 
tions loiming the data base were analyzed. 

The Materials 

l-or this stud> . a set of 20 cicatnc drama lessons was 
developed by a classioom iciuhci who had luul ihrce se- 
mesters V.OUISC work in ucaiivc drama. (A eomidctc set 
of these [Mans is a\ailahlc at cost horn ihe sceoiul 
author.) 
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Our intent was to cxploie how' drama might be inte- 
grated into an already existing language arts eurriculum 
rather than being added as a separate subject. Unlike 
some districts, a carefully articulated, wide-ranging lan- 
gaugc arts curriculum has been in place lor several 
years. TIic curriculum, based on current thinking in the 
discipline, is revised regularly to incorporate new 
knowledge. Teachers are provided significant, recurring 
amounts of inservice to help them icaeli the curriculum 
effectively. 

The author of the session plans based the sequence on 
two components of the district language program. One 
w'as the commercial literature textbook adopted by the 
junior high school teachers; the other was the district- 
produced language grammar curriculum guide. It is 
commonly understood in lliis district that teachers arc 
lo use these two materials. We anticipated less tcaclicr 
resistance to a drama sequence based on these prescribed 
materials than lo one unrelated lo the current curricu- 
lum. Thus, the lesson author chose topics and materials 
which could be most effectively adapted to drama tech- 
niques. In addition, as the second author ol one ol the 
previous studies, she w-as well acquainted with the de- 
sired oral language emphasis, and was able to w rite into 
the lesson plans many suggestions for verbal aetniiies. 

Verbal emphasis was ihiee-fold. l irsl. each lesson de- 
tailed ways children should discuss the iiiatciial and 
drama possibilities before beginning. Second, ilic body 
of each lesson provided many possible verbal activities 
related lo the actual physical playing ol the idea. Thiid, 
each lesson included follow-up questions to be used in a 
concluding evaluation discussion. Ii was tins last elc- 
mcnl that experimental group teachers I ound most dil 1 i- 
cull to incorporate into a rigid daily lime schedule dic- 
tated by the dcparinicnialized setting. In an aiiempi to 
do the suggested lesson activities, teachers found ilicm- 
selves short of lime to use the c\aliiaiion questions. 

Experimental group icaeliers were cneoinaged to 
adapt any lesson or change lesson order il they could, 
thus making it more appropriate for their group. Dis- 
cussion during inservice sessions showed that though 
both teachers made sonic minor modifications ol lesson 
strategy and sequence, nciilicr made major eliangcs. 

The 20 lessons were la light between September aiul 
May, an extended time planned to avoid the limiialion 
of extremely brief treatment periods in some other 
drama studies. Despite this seemingly long period ol 
lime. \ agai ies of dcpartmeiiliili/cd scheiliiling, i'nd such 
unanticipated all-selioo! I mieliims as assemblies, caused 
leaeheis to eoinplcic the lessons just in time loi the Ma> 
post-testing. 

The Teachers 

Iwo ie.ielK‘i> uMuuU'cieJ le.uli Ihc expcmncni a. 

ia^Nsw. Neil lu’i h.ul ev ei h.ul ,i oui sc m ml oi mal < Iuns 
loom di.mi.i. of used ii in then U.issMumis. hi iclio 
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sped, wc should liavc used auiuide mvciuories with the 
icaclicrs, as (he clumgc in these (eachers’ exi'aessed aui- 
hidcs over (lie course ol a year was signilicaiK. 

W'e were concerned about the inexperienced teachers' 
abilities to implement these lessons, despite their fa- 
miliarity with the content culled from the existing lan- 
guage arts ciirricuiiirn. Therefore, we provided a day of 
inseivice before they began teaching. It is plain that this 
was not adequate preparation even though schedule re- 
straints and the need to pay union scale for the teachers’ 
inservice seemed to make it a wise decision. 

During the year, the teachers and i met every third 
week for after school inservice sessions. As a follow-up 
to questions they raised, I often ser‘ elated materials to 
them, though the realities of teaching six classes a day 
precludes much time for reading. In addition to reading 
materials i provided, the school district maintains an ex- 
tensive professional library, an optional source for fur- 
ther re.search for the teachers. The language arts coordi- 
nator in the school system was .available for questions or 
additional materials. 

Results 

Transcripts of the children’s oral speech were taken 
IVom the tapes by a professional typist and coded by 
paraprofessionals in the researcli division of the partici- 
pating school district. Prior to actual coding, parapro- 
fessionals were trained by the researchers until a satis- 
factory level of inter-rater reliability was achieved. 
Analysis of the data revealed the following. 

1. Total verbal output (or number of words) was a 
measure used on the basis of Loban’s (1963) recommen- 
dation of verbal output as an indication of language de- 
velopment. Unfortunately, when the experimental 
group was compared with the control group, there were 
no significant differences between groups. There was 
significant growth in the total number of words produced 
within the experimental group; comparable growth oc- 
curred within the control group. 

2. Words per T-unit* was a measure used in this study 
not investigated in earlier studies. The length of sentences 
is also commonly regarded as a measure of language 
growth. Totally unexpected was the significantly greater 
growth in T-unit length which occurred in the control 
group, not in the experimental group. Apparently, some 
aspect of the district language program developed longer 
sentences than did the drama experiences. 

3. Total T-unit output is identified by Hunt (1975) as 
a measure of language growth. Results here were mixed . 
There was a significantly greater increase among the 
small gifted sample of only ten students, compared with 
the control group, but not among the non-gifted when 
compared with the control group. Gifted pupils did in- 
crease their T-unit output as a result of this experience 
with informal classroom drama. 



4. Type-token ratio, a cotnmonly used measure of 
language diversity (Jensen, 1973), showed no significant 
differences between the experimental and the control 
group. The experience with classroom drama did not re- 
sult in greater diversity for the experimental group de- 
spite the emphasis in the drama lesson plans on vocabu- 
lary development. 



The best that can be said about this 
matched-group experiment is that, on 
the measures used, drama students 
did no worse than the control groups. 



Discussion 

Several constraints probably influenced the outcome 
of this study. The experimental classes were taught by 
two inexperienced teachers who might have been more 
effective drama leaders had they been more thoroughly 
trained before beginning the project. In the two previ- 
ous studies, teachers had considerably more drama ex- 
perience before beginning the lessons. 

A departmentalized junior high may not have been 
the best place to experiment. Teachers commented on 
the frequent schedule interruptions and expressed the 
feeling students would have learned more if the lessons 
had been given in blocks or units on consecutive days. 
This is one of several intuitive feelings which surfaced 
during the inservice sessions which must remain specula- 
tive as we did not gather any data about this aspect of 
the project. Each of the teachers in the two previous 
studies had more schedule flexibility as they were teach- 
ing in self-contained classrooms. In addition, because 
the two previous teachers were with their children all 
day, they may have unconsciously reinforced the out- 
comes of the drama lessons. The teachers in this study 
saw their students for just one hour a day, so incidental 
reinforcement was impossible. 

A different sort of teacher variable may also have 
been at work. In another school setting, perhaps the ex- 
perimental group teachers couM also teach the control 
groups, which would minimize the impact of teacher 
differences, focusing instead on the method itself. 

The stimulus films may have affecteu the outcomes of 
this study. We chose to use “Rapunzel” first, and the 
“Hansel and GreteT* film for the post-test. On reflec- 
tion, it is apparent that “RnpunzcT* is more difficult to 
interpret, thus diildrcn used more words to retell it than 
they did to retell “Hansel and Grctel.” It is also possible 
(hat being more familiar with “Hansel and Grctel,” the 
subjects did not sec the necessity to explain it as fully as 
they did “Rapun/cl.” Clearly, a better solution would 
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be to find two films both of which arc unfamiliar to all 
the subjects. 

Another problem may have affected tlic outcome. 
Many drama leaders believe that speech flows more 
freely when everyone in class can be involved at the 
same time, minimizing the inhibiting effects of an audi- 
ence. The only classrooms available, however, were of a 
size which precluded total group involvement simultane- 
ously. Would more fluent oral language have developed 
if students hadn^t needed to wait for their group to par- 
ticipate? In the two previous studies, teachers had a 
gymnasium in which to teach the lessons. 

Conclusions 

The results of this study are equivocal. We have a 
very mixed picture of the influence of these classroom 
drama lessons on stuaents’ oral language growth. Previ- 
ous single class experiments had supported the hypothe- 
sis that involving students in drama influences the 
amount of oral development. The best that can be said 
about this matched-group experiment is that, on the 
measures used, drama students did no worse than the 
control groups. Significant oral language growth oc- 
curred in both groups. Those in the experimental group 
were not harmed by spending time in drama, instead of 
in the more conventional program which emphasized 
reading, oral questioning discussion, and writing re- 
sponses to the lessons. Perhaps this finding will help 
teachers interested in drama. A commonly given reason 



for not including diama is lack of cnic. This study dem- 
onstrates that time can be taken l:om the regular lan- 
guage arts program and given to drama, without ad- 
verse effect in the development of students’ oral 
language. 

NOTK 

•T-uniis arc the shortest grammatically allowable sentences into which 
discourse can be segmented. 
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storytelling: Its Wide-Ranging Impact 
in the Classroom 



by Nola KortnerAiex 

Storytelling is a creative art form that has entertained 
and informed across centuries and cultures (Fisher, 1985), 
and its instructional potential continues to serve teachers. 
Storytelling, or oral literature, "has many of its roots in the 
attempt to explain life or the mysteries of the world and the 
universe — to try to malce sense out of things (TWay, 1985). 
in doing so, the characters and themes in the stories have 
become cultural and often cross-cultural archetypes of his- 
toric and continuing importance (Lasser, 1979). Even in 
today's technologic^ world, we have not changed to such 
a degree that the archetypes presented in traditional oral 
literature are no longer applicable (Livo cUid Rietz, 1986). 

Rosen (1986) enumerates several factors about the uni- 
versality of narrative that merit consideration: 1) human 
beings dream and speak to themselves in narrative (inner 
narrative speech); 2) a basic form of narrative is not only 
telling but also retelling; and 3) narrative is oral in the sense 
that an individual can engage with it fully without encoun- 
tering it in written form. Storytelling, probably the oldest 
form of narrative in the world, is not the same as reading 
aloud, because in storytelling, the interaction between 
teller and listener is immediate, personal, active, and di- 
rect. Preece (1987) discusses 14 narrative forms which chil- 
dren use routinely and regularly. 

Storytelling in the classroom 

In 1984, the commission on Literature of the National 
Council of Teachers of English applauded an emerging 
trend in schools and communities which emphasizes story- 
telling as literature (Suhor, 1984). Numerous articles en- 
tered in the ERIC database between 1985 and 1988 discuss 
the benefits of storytelling in developing language abilities, 
appreciation of literature, critical thinking and comprehen- 
sion, and understanding of community and self. 

In discussing how storytelling involves the control of 
language for narrative, for example, Wyatt, et al. (1986) 
describe the application of storytelling in teaching children 
to write as though they were doing so for media. Al- 
paraque (1988) notes another important benefit related to 
the development of the appreciation of literature— the 
power of storytelling to bind attention and to bridge real 
and imaginary worlds. 

George and Schaer (1986) investigated the effects of 
three mediums for presenting literature to children and 
discovered that storytelling and dramatization were signif- 
icantly more effective in facilitating recall of prose content 
than was television. These Endings indicted that storytell- 
ing is a viable method for stimulating children's imagina- 
tions, ultimately leading to a higher cognitive level in 



student responses. Reinehr (1987) discusses ways to use 
mythic literature to teach children about themselves and to 
help them write their own stories and legends. For very 
young children, the sequencing of events or the shaping of 
stories may be difficult, as children tend to ramble. How- 
ever, sharing stories can give youngsters more of a "sense 
of story" — an awareness that can help them in both read- 
ing and writing. In reading, for example, a sense of story 
can help children to predict and know what to expect, and 
to read with more awareness of cause and effect, sequence 
and other story factors related to comprehension (Kempter, 
1986; Trabasso and Van Den Broek, 1985). In writing chil- 
dren learn to apply such structures while telling their own 
stories and giving shape to their experiences (Tway, 1985). 

Perhaps storytelling's greatest value for a teacher is its 
effectiveness in fostering a relaxed and intimate atmo- 
sphere in the classroom. Scott (1985), an experienced Aus- 
tralian teacher/ storyteller, explains how this practical and 
general objective can relate to the other benefits from using 
storytelling: It can 1) introduce children to a range of story 
experiences; 2) provide young students with models of 
story patterns, themes, characters, and incidents to help 
them in their own writing, oral language, and thinking; 3) 
nurture and encourage a sense of humor in children, 4) 
help put children's own words in perspective; 5) increase 
knowledge and understanding of other places, races, and 
beliefs; 6) introduce new ideas and be used to question 
established concepts without threat to the individual; 7) 
lead to discussions that are far ranging and often more 
satisfying than those arising from formal lessons; and 8) 
serve as the most painless way of teaching children to 
listen, to concentrate, and to follow the thread and logic of 
an argument. 

Some aids for effective storytelling 

To build children's storytelling skills, Plourde (1985) 
recommends activities that focus on role playing generat- 
ing character, helping students find an appropriate voice, 
and developing the ability to make logical conclusions. 
Plourde elaborates on a dozen techniques appropriate for 
children in kindergarten through grade 6. One, for exam- 
ple, has the teacher or one child relate the beginning of a 
familiar fairy tale and another child make up an entirely 
new ending. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (1984) offers several suggestions for making 
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low-cost crafts materials that facilitate storytelling. Among 
them is the construction of a simple mini-cinema illustrat- 
ing sequentiaJ events of a story. These stages of the story 
may then be presented with a flexible strip of drawings 
operated by pulling a string. 

Gross and Batchelder (1986) present exercises for older 
elementary and middle school students designed to im- 
prove group dynamics and create a learning environment 
for storytelling. One technique involves using a drcle to 
practice games inspired by modem dance education and 
native American rituals. These exercises help older stu- 
dents who are apt to be self conscious to become more 
confident, willing to participate, and supportive of the sto- 
rytelling process. 

Music — classical or popular, recorded or live — can also 
be used to set the scene for storytelling, as can puppets and 
other simple props. But effective storytelling is a versatile 
strategy that stirs the imagination and enables children to 
visualize with few or no visual aids at all. 

The classroom teacher as storyteller 

For a classroom teacher who wishes to use storytelling, 
it is best to begin by choosing a simple story with only a 
few characters and an uncomplicated plot. The story 
should have action, the plot should be understandable to 
the listeners, and the events of the story should have a 
definite climax that leads to a conclusion the students will 
find satisfactory. 

Folk and fairy tales are the easiest kinds of stories for 
beginning storytellers to communicate (Ramey, 1986; Taub, 
1984). In selecting these or any story, it is important to keep 
in mind the age of the children in the audience. Scott (1985) 
advises the storyteller to be flexible, to expect unexpected 
reactions, and to remember that enjoyment should be the 
first and chief consideration. 

Scott and other researchers emphasize that a storyteller 
need not be a "performer," but rather a person who has 
good memory and listening skills, who sincerely likes the 
story chosen for telling, and who knows the story so well 
that it can be recreated for an audience without any uncer- 
tainty or panic. Storytellers who Me too "actorish" usually 
fascinate the audience, but at the expense of the story. 

The second consideration in effective storytelling 
should be to encourage exploration and experimentation 
with language (Schwartz, 1987). Constructing meaning 
through use of language is an implicit goal in storytelling. 
A language development focus can recommend retelling. 
Stories that Me told and retold develop a patina with each 
new telling. Children's participation in storytelling pro- 
vides not only novelty to stimulate the child's curiosity, but 
also enough familiarity to allow a child to perceive rela- 
tionships and to experience success at using language 
(Wason-Ellam, 1986). 
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Exorcssive language shapes and “maps out” our learning (Britton 1970) and se^es 
^ the developLmal base for growing effectiveness communication, J 

language to learn always involves learning language (Vygotsky )• - . 

to out-of-school picture of children controlling and exercising powerfd 
f Wrwinir a significant body of research dismally portrays classrooms 
I; E"Slish-»P'aking worW- 

fn “hich student,’ language use is greatly limited in quant, ty and purpMe by a 

ronment for student language and learning. have tried to create 
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«lre L moTe detail how ehUdren’s “language” shapes their exp.n=n« and 
stmetures their knowledge. Such was my intent as I analyzed the language 
learning of grade five students in small group discussions dealing with vartous 

tasks across the elcinentary curriculum. t u/nniH 

YerWore looking more earetully at what the ehtldren were doing 1 would 
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Maybe you have a Maggie in your classroom. Maybe you have all the extremes 
between Maggie and the nontalkative student. I introduced you to Maggie so that 
when you are reading about talk and learning, you will keep Maggie in your 
mind’s eye. I hope you can consider how Maggie and other students can be 
examples of recent theories on language and learning, yet how in practice they 
tend to be the victims of limited, low quality language use in the classroom. You 
will soon hear Maggie participating in a group discussion on tasks set by her 
teacher but without the teacher’s presence. Her use of language “beyond the triad” 
will provide insights into how one student uses talk to learn. Because of space 
restrictions, I will share with you the language and learning of only one group on 
one social studies task, especially Maggie’s language and learning. 

The Nature of the Task 

The grade five social studies curriculum in effect in Maggie’s classroom includes 
socio-historical aspects of life that make demands on students’ understandings. 
The concepts to be learned are removed in time, space, and knowledge from the 
students’ present day lives. The specific task given the students here required them 
to make sense of economic terminology (i.e., monopoly, supply and demand, cost 
of production) and the relationship of these economic concepts to other factors 
surrounding the fur trade in early Canada. 

The nature of the task can implicitly determine how the students will use their 
language to learn. Sometimes the nature of the task may provide implicit limita- 
tions on the use of language elaboration, clarification, or modification. 

In the first social studies task, Maggie and her group were required to discuss: 
“(1) What does exploration mean? (2) What does discovery mean?” Given the 
opportunity to discuss freely, especially without the presence of a teacher, it might 
be expected that Maggie and the others would use their language extensively. 
However, they appeared to keep within a very limited structure. Their expecta- 
tions of the nature of the task — to define— seemed to restrict the discussants to 
the framework of a dictionary definition. The following example tends to be 
typical of a definition task. 

Maggie: What docs discovery mean? Okay, ah ... I think discovery means . . . 

when . . . when you find something you discover land or . . . discover something. 

Chris: No, when you find something . . . That no one has before . . . nobody 

knows it. 

Laura: Yeah, you just discover it. 

Maggie: Docs anybody else have anything else , , , 

Chris: What docs exploration mean? 

Maggie: Something to do with exploring . . . 

Chris: When you explore something . . . like you explore a tree or something. 

Maggie: You go explore something , , . something to do with . . . street. 
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Ip most cases, the students never went beyond a brief sentence in responding to 
this task. There was never much conflict over the task. The students seemed to 
reach a consensus that, once one person gave the definition, there was no need for 
further discussion. The students usually proceeded to the next task or signified 
they had finished the task. 

Depth of Understanding Through Talking 

At times, the students did attempt expansion of conceptual meanings by using 
V their language to learn. When they went beyond the usual restrictive structure of a 
definition, an evolutionary aspect appeared in their talk. For example, in dealing 
with the concept of monopoly, definitions were at first vaguely defined. 

Maggie: Tell me what you think monopoly is. 

Chris: Like, it’s when you . . . 

Abbie: Selling and buying. 

Further discussion deepened the original notion to include personal experience 
and moved the students closer to the idea of “ownership by one,” 

Maggie: What do you think monopoly means? I think it means . . . 

Chris: Like it . . . the Monopoly game . . . you buy some of this part. . . . 

Abbie: Buying and selling and gelling money, 

Maggie: Trading and .... 

Trading . . . yeah. 

>4 Trading . . . yeah. 

Laura: Then buying and selling and getting money. 

From there, the meaning of monopoly evolved into a complex of relationships. 
The students began to supply possible reasons for a monopoly, a “what if’ 
scenario, and alternatives to business realities. 

Laura: Yeah . . . there’s not going to be any people. 

Chris: Well . . . well ... if we have a monopoly . . . right? We get all the furs if we 
have a monopoly and wc can sell ’em and we have people working at stores ... say 
iheyVe only allowed to sell two or three furs to a person . . . they take all the furs 
to the market.' 

Maggie: The more . . . listen, the more you sell, the more money you make and 
plus you can go ... go and hunt and get some, right? So we ... so let them buy as 
much as they want . . . because the more they buy, the more money you make. 
Chris: Yes, but what if the animals become extinct? 

Maggie: What? 

Chris: What if they go out of business . . . become bankrupt or something? 

Maggie: We’d go hunting again . . . 

Chris: Yeah, but we have to go away, far away. . . . 
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Unlike the limited language and learning for most tasks requiring defining, this 
example of defining monopoly illustrates a depth of understanding through talk- 
ing. In the talking process itself, the students moved from a vague understanding 
of a concept to an elaborated and clearer definition. In other words, they talked 
themselves to clarity. 

Shifting Strategies to Build Meaning 

Vygotsky (1962) suggests that a new way of seeing things opens up new possi- 
bilities for handling them. The next task required the students to make guesses 
about the need for furs. As the students introduced new content to the discussion 
or offered the same content in different ways, the learning strategies they used to 
handle the new possibilities changed as the content changed. When the content of 
events and people was introduced, the discussion strategy students used to work 
into that content was of a hypothetical nature. 

Maggie: Okay, no, no, no, okay, it says make some guesses about events, people. 
Okay, let’s make it . . . some decisions about . . . you know . . . they. . . . 

Chris: Events. . . . 

Laura: Events. . . . 

Maggie: That. . . . 

Laura: That occur. 

Maggie: Kathy. 

Chris: Okay, let’s say we’re taking the train. 

From this initial introduction of content and the subsequent learning strategy, the 
line of inquiry shifts accordingly. With the introduction of content about the 
French, Indians, and historical attitudes, their strategies included wondering, 
clarifying, and pretending. 

Maggie: Can we? 

Chris: Try . . . take a boat. 

Laura: I wonder where he took a trip to? I forget. 

Maggie: New France . . . Canada. Ohhhh (inaudible) to be really. . . . 

Chris: WeVe the French. 

Maggie: When the French came. 

Chris: When the French came. 

Maggie: Indians . . . they were. . . . 

Laura: Different. 

Maggie: Different. 

Abbie: Felt different. 

Chris: Yeah . . . they thought. . . . 

Maggie: You think, you think the Indians won the war against the French? 

Chris: I don't know because the French. . . . 
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Laura: I don't think so. 

Chris: Took over their furs and . . . everything else like that. 

Laura: Yes. 

Maggie: But then. . . . 

Laura: Their wildlife, 

Maggie: We gave ... the French gave the . . . the French gave the Indians a lot of 
stuff and they took. . . . 

Laura: Yeah, they probably traded with each other. 

Maggie: Metals and. . . . 

Laura: Yeah, horses and metals and. . . . 

Chris: Yeah, but they just wanted to . . . did their own fish from caviar. 

Laura: . . . houses. 

Maggie: Yeah, but ... we wanted, they wanted fish. 

Chris: And garbage like that. 

Abbie: How do you know if they discovered caviar (inaudible) now? 

Maggie: They didn’t . . . they ... I don't think they knew caviar yet. 

Laura: (inaudible) 

Abbie: I know. 

Chris: No caviar. 

As the students expanded and refined new content, they began to interpret the 
content in new ways— which in turn led to new learning strategies. The discussion 
shifted from the French taking over the trading of furs, horses, and metal, to the 
French wanting fish and caviar. The students shifted strategies to maintain an 
active and sensible line of inquiry. They moved from the past into the present and 
back to the past to maintain direct relevance to the fur trade topic. 

In the following samples, once Maggie and Chris realized the topic of caviar 
was making little or no contribution to the scene of the task, they used their 
language to shift the topic. This gave a new shape to their inquiry. 

Abbie: (whispers) ’Cause they haven’t got cold storage yet. 

Maggie: If they liked it ... a lot of people like caviar and it would have been all 
gone . . . and then there would be no fish left. 

Others: Yeah. 

Laura: Right . . . caviar’s expensive too. 

Maggie: XDause all the fish .... 

Chris: Well, we’ll have to get back to the questions. 

Maggie: Well, they probably didn't know. . . . Okay, let’s see, some problems that 
occurred. 

The logical processes in this discussion were not strongly linked together 
although the shifting of content and strategies was effective for making sense. In 
relation to Vygotsky’s (1962) processes of higher psychological thought, each 
category introduced a new attribute to the content of the fur trade with weak 
bonds between each category. This use of student language to learn is the first 
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Stage of abstraction. It is also the basis for later generalizations and relationships 
in true concept development. 



Maggie TalSdng to Make Sense 

Some of the literature on language and thought has suggested that logical order- 
ing of information by children occurs through syntactic connectors such as 
because, therefore, so, if, and so ''n. However, this clause analysis approach 
should not be regarded as the only indicator that logical ordering is operating for 
students. As the students used their language to make meaning of the curriculum 
tasks, they constructed frames of knowledge. This process of reconstructing 
several frames of reference built a web of understanding about a concept. The 
following sample deals with the “cost of production” concept in the early fur trade. 

This task required that Maggie make sense of a concept (cost of production) 
that upon first attempt seemed very difficult for her to understand. The fact that 
the concept had to relate to the fur trade of two hundred years ago seemed to add 
to her difficulty. However, given forty minutes to discuss the task, Maggie and her 
group reworked the concept in several different ways. Each reworking or framing 
of the concept seemed to move Maggie to an elaborated, yet clearer understand- 
ing of cost of production. There was no adult to provide information or influence 
the line of thinking. Maggie used her language and her friends' ideas to attempt 
an understanding of the given task. 

In her first attempt, Maggie’s conceptual and linguistic manipulations of “ris- 
ing up” demonstrated the exploratory and unconventional nature of her beginning 
attempt to frame her thoughts. Additional relationships between prices, lazy peo- 
ple, and going out of business added detail to the conceptual framework. Other 
participants’ talk has been deleted to reveal more clearly Maggie’s framing of a 
concept. 

Maggie: Arc they expensive? Arc they rising or arc they cheap rising? 

Maggie: No, I mean are they cheap rising up, expensive rising up or . . . just rising? 
Maggie: Well, do you think they should rise? . . . DVou think we should put a slop 
to it? 

Maggie: But what about the production? . . . Cost of producing or whatever? 
Maggie: It costs a lot to produce the furs . . . they don't Just . . . they don't Just tear 
them off the animal’s back and give them to them . . . right? 

Maggie: Yeah, yeah . . . that’s a lot of work. 

Maggie: Yeah, I don’t, but that’s work . . . and it ... so it should cost . . . shouldn't 
cost. 

Maggie: Yeah, not ... . 

Maggie: Yeah, you can make it into a lot of stuff . . . people are Just too lazy to go 
out and ... so they think if they can buy something then .... If they can buy it 
then theyVe okay . . . but if it gets higher ... but if the price gets higher then a lot 
of people are going to go hunt by themselves and then ... the fur tirade will go out 
of business . . . right? ... if the price gets too high. 
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Maggie: No one’s gonna buy, right? 



In the second framing, Maggie reshaped her knowledge by offering conse- 
quences and solutions for the three categories. 



Maggie; Okay, but anyway ... now let’s see . . . so the cost of production . . . 
should be expensive but not too expensive because if you put it too expensive 
nobody’s gonna buy them and they’ll go out and hunt by themselves. 

Maggie: Okay ... so ... but if we ... we sell them we don’t have some too 
expensive because then people will umm . . . people will think (interruption) people 
will think that therell be some cheaper they can go get them for tree • • • 
we should put them at a ... in between ... you know, not too low and not too 

hierh. iust like in between. 



In the third reworking, personal knowledge— the everyday experience of 
marks— played a role. This is similar to Vygotsky’s (1962) notion of the inter- 
weaving of personal, spontaneous concepts and public, scientific concepts to 
create a new system of thought for the language user. 



Maggie: Just like in A. . . . 

Maggie: Well, it’s just like an A and a 

Maggie; An A and a C . . . A’s . . . like in a mark ... A and C we give ’em it . . . 

it’d be a B . . . like middle. 

In the fourth framing of the concept, Maggie explored the buying potential of 
money. Here, Maggie’s language indicated a clearer understanding of Uie concept 
she attempted to organize. She substituted the scientific term “average *or her 
previous term for her spontaneous concept “the in-between cost” or “just rising. 
Such a shift in terminology seems to illustrate the relationship between using 
language to learn and learning language. 



Maggie: Just rising ... not too high ... not low . . . just in between. 
Maggie: Oh. that what ... the economy yeah ... we could . . . we could 
ever wants to buy them cheap or expensive or average can buy them . . 
wants to hunt them can have them. . . . 



. . . who- 
. whoever 



Next, Maggie continued to frame the cost of production concept by incor- 
porating the hypothetical cost of producing a chocolate bar in today’s world. She 
added justification to her thoughts with a “voice of authority”— a girl from Pans. 

Maggie; Yeah, like a chocolate bar’s reg . . . always . . . most forty cents .. . ever 
regular stuff ... but if you go and get it there. ... 

Maggie; If you make your own chocolate bar it’d take . . . about . . • 
make a chocolate bar . . . say you have to put . . . cocoa in it . . . nghi (Ot ^ 
Mmm) sav oh, you have to put cocoa in it ... so you have to put . . . tive 
uS" “o, fi.. tcaspoom, oL, ... of cocoa ... snd yoo P«t . . • oKocolat. 

chips. . 

Maggie. You have to buy a thing of it so that’s a lot of money . . . nghtf 
Maggie; Mea . . . 'cause they have to buy it because they make ’em one after 
.nniiwar SO thev should iust (inaudible) expensive one. 
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Maggie: You know what they charge you in Paris ... for a chocolate bar ... a 
dollar twenty-five. 

Maggie: A small chocolate bar like we have . . . / know this giri who is from Paris 
who told me this . . . she told me yesterday, 

finally, Maggie framed the present reality of chocolate bars back to the past 
reality of the fur trade. This time she explored the costs with more detail and 
relevance to the trading aspect of the past. 

Maggie: But you get really good furs so you can trade two for one . . . like trade 
two pieces of . . . like .... 

Maggie: Two pieces of fur for one big piece or something. 

Maggie: Yeah, but if we ... we could have just like . . . you could trade . . . like 
some . . . one for one, but you would trade . . . you would trade one um .... 
Maggie: Two small ones for a big one ... but you might trade two for one even 
if . . . you might trade two big . . . one, one . . . one big one and one big one . . . 
but one big one and one small one . . . one small one for one big one . . . about the 
same size . . . right? 

From her initial framing of cost of production, Maggie developed six different 
frames of knowledge about one concept. Maggie used her knowledge to organize 
her thoughts about the fur trade of two hundred years ago. She had limited use of 
one-word connectors. Nor did she always talk in complete clauses or sentences. 
However, the six sections seem to indicate her use of language to explore and 
organize the concept of cost of production in the fur trade. In addition, her 
exploratory use of language to rework the notion seems to develop her language 
toward the conventional language of public knowledge about a subject. 



Conclusions 

Maggie's use of language reminds us of the struggle students can have in their 
attempt to understand. Her oral language seems messy and chaotic. However, 
embedded in the struggle to make sense, Maggie’s use of language demonstrates 
an extremely sophisticated and complex structuring of knowledge. She appeared 
to have implicit understanding of the contextual clues provided by the nature of 
the task (although, by her teacher’s assessment, Maggie is only an “average” 
student academically). 

Many factors may contribute to a student’s difficulty in using oral language to 
understand curriculum tasks. Some of the possibilities may be: 

1. The failure to imerprrt the nature of the task (What does it mean to 
“defined) 

2. The limitations set by the nature of the task (To “define” means to state 
in one sentence.) 

3. The difficulty in finding other concepts to talk about this concept (I 
don't know what it means, but I know other things sort of like it.) 
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4. The predeiermined expeciaiions by the teacher (Do not talk about it 
too much; we have to “cover the curriculum. *) 

5. The language of others confuses or is irrelevant to one’s train of thought 
(What has that got to do with this task? That idea is wrong.) 

6. The problem of subject-specific, scientific terminology does not match 
the linguistic terminology of spontaneous thought (Maggie knows it costs 
to produce a chocolate bar, but she never uses the terminology “cost of 
production,”) 

On the other hand, students seem to bring a wealth of meaning to the school 
curriculum. We teachers must begin to respect and utilize those meanings. I" 
we must allow them to weave their personal knowledge and language with the 
formal knowledge and scientific terminology of the school curriculum. They need 
to use their language to explore and discover new meanings as well as to recon- 
struct their presently held knowledge. In addition, alternative opportunities to use 
language to learn must be provided. If we choose not to control the use of student 
language and learning, we should be prepared for their own exploration and 
discoveries about language. Once we remain open to student use of language, we 
will be required to go beyond linguistic surface structures and categones. We also 
need to trust students’ desire and ability to make sense. The most important aspect 
of our role may simply be to listen. We not only have to allow language for 
learning, but also provide plenty of time for the students’ struggle to make sense. 
We may only need to take part in post-discussion, taking notes for students, 
resolving conflict, providing additional information and clarifying terminology 
Paradoxically, by exercising less directive control over the process and stages ot 
student learning (and language), we may be enabling students to more effectively 
achieve and arrive at teacher-determined learning goals. 
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How to Read an ERIC Abstract 
and Find Related Articles on this Subject 



The ERIC educational resource database includes more than 800,000 bibliographic records. 
Educational resources listed in the ERIC database are of two types: EJ, journal (magazine) 
articles, which are easily found in most Education libraries, or through interlibrary loan; and 
ED, documents such as Master's theses, which are available at any library that has an ERIC 
microfiche collection. ED documents can also be ordered directly from ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service by using the form at the end of this bibliography section. 

You may also wish to perform your own ERIC database search, to retrieve the most current 
information on your topic. This is easily done at any Education library; it may also be 
available to you online through your university computing system. 

In the following bibliography, we have selected some recent relevant articles that you may 
wish to read for your further knowledge, or to use in a Distance Education 
Application/Research Project. ERIC abstracts are easy to read, once you are used to the 
system, which is detailed below. 



Sample ERIC Abstract 



Note that this abstract has an EJ accession number, which means that the work abstracted is a journal article. 



ERIC Accession Number — 
identification number sequentially 
assigned to articles as they are 
processed 

Article Title ■ 
Author(s) - 



Reprint Availability * 
Descriptive Note * 



Major and Minor Descriptors— * 
subject terms found in the 
Thesaurus of ERiC Descnpiors lhal 
characterize substantive content 
Only the major terms (preceded by 
an asterisk) are printed m the 
Subiea Index of Current Index to 
Journals rn Education (CUE) 



Annotation 



Annotator's Initials ■ 



EJ46^9I9 EC606287 ' 

Family-Centered Techniques: Integrating 
F.nablemcnt into the IFSP Process. Andrews. 
Mary A.. Andrews, James R. Journal of Childhood * 
Communication Disorders, vl5 nl p4l-46 1993 ' 
(Reprint: UMI) 

Note: TTieme Issue. Service Delivery to Infants and 
Toddlers: Current Perspectives 

ISSN; 0735-3170 

Desenptors Child Reanng. *Communicaiion 
Disorders: •Early Intervention, 

•Family Involvement: Individual Development. 
Objeaives. Parenting Skills. Skill Development, 
•Teamwork. Young Children 

Identifiers •Enabler Model; Family Needs, 

•Individualized Family Service Plans 

TTiis article desenbes techniques, u>cd in a family- 
centered early intervention project, that both assist in 
accomplishing the goals of the Individualized 
Family Service Plan process and create opponunities 
for families to display their present competencies 
and acquire new ones to meet the needs of their 
children uiih communication disorders 
i Auihor/JDDl 



' Clearinghouse Accession 
Number 



Journal Title 

' Volume No., Issue No . Pages 
Publicalon Date 

ISSN 

(International Standard Serial 
Number) 



Major and Minor Identifiers — 
terms found m the Identifier 
Authority List that characterize 
proper names or concepts not yet 
represented by descriptors Only the 
major terms (preceded by an 
asterisk) are pnnied m the Subject 
trxJei ot Current Index to Journals in 
Education 



Note The fonnat of an ERIC Journal 
Article resume will vary according to 
the source from which the database 
is accessed The above format is 
from the pnnied index. Cufront Index 
to Journals m Education 
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These Abstracts on Developing Oral Language 
are from the ERIC Educational Resources Database 



AN: EJ505503 
AU; Buchoff,'Rita 

TI; Jump Rope Rhymes. ..in the Classroom? 

PY: 1995 

JN: Childhood-Education; v71 n3 pl49-51 Spr 1995 
AV: UMI 

AB: Notes that jump rope rhymes and street chants 
are part of an oral tradition that links communication 
and play. Although rarely incorporated into the 
elementary curriculum, they expose children to 
rhyme, rhythm, humor, and poetry. Discusses 
opportunities for student involvement and integration 
of rhymes and chants across the curriculum, and 
suggests other related activities. (DR) 

AN: EJ505236 

AU: Webster,-Penelope-E.; Plante,-Amy-SoIomon 
TI: Productive Phonology and Phonological 
Awareness in Preschool Children. 

PY: 1995 

JN: Applied-Psycholinguistics; vl6 nl p43-57 Mar 

1995 

AV: UMI 

AB: Reports on a longitudinal study of the 
relationship between productive phonological ability 
and awareness in children under the age of six. The 
study followed 45 subjects with variant productive 
phonology levels from the mean age of 3 years, 6 
months to 6 years, 0 months. As a child matures In 
productive phonology, accompanying exponential 
growth in phonological awareness occurs. (31 
references) (Author/CK) 

AN: EJ503237 
AU: Surian,-Luca 

TI: Children's Ambiguous Utterances: A Re- 
examination of Processing Limitations on Production. 
PY: 1995 

JN: Journal-of-Child-Language; v22 nl pi 51 -69 Feb 

1995 

AV: UMI 

AB: Investigated the relationship between children's 
failures to produce unambiguous utterances and the 
mental effort demands in children (ages five, six, 
seven, and nine years), using finger-tapping and 
message production tasks, separately and 
simultaneously. Findings suggest that the relative 
effort requirements of communication decrease with 
increasing ago, supporting a theory of 
communication development where effort demands 
are a determinate of message adequacy. (34 
references) (NAV) 

AN: ED380378 

AU: McCallister, -Cynthia 

TI: The Language of a Classroom Democracy. 

PY: 1994 

NT: 16 p.; Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the Association of Childhood Education International 
(New Orleans. LA, March 30-April 2, 1994). 

PR. EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 



AB: This research analyzes language development in 
the classroom as fostering the development of 
students who are community builders, problem 
solvers and critical thinkers. Examples of both 
positive and negative classroom situations are used 
to illustrate these three language domains. 

Successful classrooms are safe communities where 
children are willing to take risks and offer opinions, 
where they respect their peers and the teacher and, 
in return, are equally respected. Teachers play a 
pivotal role in developing that sense of community, 
but often fail to do so based on their own personal 
classroom experiences. As a result, the teacher- 
centered mode dominates where language is used 
mostly to control and regulate student behavior. This 
"silencing" of students is analyzed through Michelle 
Fine's work in Now York City public schools and 
other related research. A reality based curriculum 
with real life problems for students to resolve with 
opportunities for students to develop critical thinking 
skills is suggested. (EH) 

AN: ED380243 

AU: Lancy,-David-F., Ed. 

TI: Children's Emergent Literacy: From Research to 
Practice. 

PY: 1994 

AV: Praeger Publishers, 88 Post Road West, Box 
5007, Westport, CT 06881 ($65). 

NT: 416 p.; Foreword by James Moffett. Based on 
papers originally presented at a conference held at 
the University of Toledo in 1991. 

PR: Document Not Available from EDRS. 

AB: Noting that renaming common folk practices as 
"emergent literacy" practices legitimizes these 
unacknowledged ways of learning to read and write, 
this book highlights the importance of out-of-school 
literacy experiences and the value of real literature 
and real writing. It stresses a reciprocal relationship 
between basic research on the sociel, cultural, and 
cognitive roots of literacy and applied research on 
programs that attempt to create or recreate 
environments that support children's emerging 
literacy. The titles of the articles are: ID "The 
Conditions that Support Emergent Literacy" (David 
Lancy); (2) "Early Literacy from a Developmental 
Perspective" (A. D. Pellegrini and Lee Galda); (3) 
"Not by Print Alone: Oral Language Supports for 
Early Literacy Development" (David Dickinson and 
Diane Beals); (4) "Nonliterate Homes and Emergent 
Literacy" (Victoria Purcell-Gates): (5) "Parents' 
Interactions with Beginning Readers" (Christi Bergin 
and others); (6) "Helping Parents Help Their 
Children: Early Language Stimulation in the Child's 
Home" (Ann-Katrin Svensson); (7) "A Microgenetic 
Study of Cognitive Reorganization during the 
Transition to Conventional Literacy" (George 
Kamberelis and Michelle Perry); (81 
"Stimulating/Simulating Environments that Support 
Emergent Literacy" (David Lancy with Susan D. 
Tallay); (9) "Too Littlo, Too Late: A Cose Study of 
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'Running Start'** (David Lancy with Anne Burke 
Zupsic); (10) "Discriminating between the 
Disadvantaged: Adjusting to Family Differences" 
(Derek Toomey and Judith Sloane); (11) "Parents 
and Children Sharing Literacy" (Jeanne Paratore); 
(12) "The Even Start Initiative" (Ruth Wilson and 
Jackia Aldridge); (13) "It Takes a Whole Village to 
Raise a Child: Supplementing Instruction for 'At- 
Risk' Kindergarten Students" (Eileen Carr); (14) 

"Play Settings as Literacy Environments: Their 
Effects on Children's Literacy Behaviors" (Kathy 
Roskos and Susan Neuman); (15) "'Coin* to 
Grandma's House': Using Instructional Conversation 
to Promote Literacy and Reduce Resistance in 
Minority Children" (Lynne Hudson and others); (1 6) 
"Three Different Early Literacy Programs and Their 
Effect on Inner-City Kindergartners' Emerging Sense 
of Story" (Lynne Putnam); (17) "Reading Recovery: 
Teaching through Conversation" (Patricia Kelly and 
others); and (18) "Designing a Collaborative Model 
of Family Involvement in Literacy: Researchers, 
Teachers, and Parents Work Together" (Patricia 
Edwards and others). A bibliography with 476 items 
is included. (HTH) 

AN: EJ495305 

AU: Smith, -Miriam-W.; Dickinson, -David-K. 

Tl: Describing Oral Language Opportunities and 
Environments in Head Start and Other Preschool 
Classrooms. 

PY: 1994 

JN: Early-Childhood-Research-Quarterly; v9 n3-4 
p345-66 1994 

NT: Special Issue on Head Start. 

AB: Describes the nature of children's oral language 
experiences in Head Start and other preschool 
programs serving low-income families and relates 
those experiences to broader features of the 
classrooms' programs. Rnds that small class size, 
teacher education levels, and deveiopmentally 
appropriate curricula are positively associated with 
high levels of teacher-child interaction and child 
language development. (MDM) 

AN: ED377945 

AU: Goodman, -Judith-C., Ed.; Nusbaum,-Howard-C., 
Ed. 

Tl; The Development of Speech Perception: The 
Transition from Speech Sounds to Spoken Words. 
PY: 1994 

AV: MIT Press, 55 Hayward Street, Cambridge, MA 
02142 ($42.50). 

NT: 351 p.; Papers presented at the Workshop on 
Recognizing Spoken Language (Chicago, IL, June 
1989). 

PR: Document Not Available from EDRS. 

AB: This book contains a collection of current 
research in the development of speech perception 
and perceptual learning. The collection integrates 
research Involving infants, young children, and 
adults, and explores systematically how adult 
perceptual abilities develop from early infant 
capabilities, focusing particularly on the nature of 
transitional stages and the constraints they place on 
theories of speech perception. The nine chapters in 
the book are: (1) "Developing Theories of Speech 
Perception! Constraints from Developmental Data" 



(Judith Goodman and others); (2) "Observations on 
Speech Perception, Its Development, and the Search 
for a Mechanism" (Joanne Miller and Peter Eimas); 
(3) "The Importance of Childhood to Language 
Acquisition: Evidence from American Sign 
Language" (Rachel Mayberry); (4) "Cross-Language 
Speech Perception: Developmental Change Does Not 
Involve Loss" (Janet Worker); (5) "Perceptual 
Learning of Nonnative Speech Contrasts: 

Implications for Theories of Speech Perception" 
(David Pisoni and others); (6) "The Emergence of 
Native-Language Phonological Influences In Infants: 

A Perceptual Assimilation Model" (Catherine Best); 
(7) "Infant Speech Perception and the Development 
of the Mental Lexicon" (Peter Jusczyk); (8) 
"Sentential Processes In Early Child Language: 
Evidence from the Perception and Production of 
Function Morphemes" (LouAnn Gerken); and (9) 
"Learning to Hoar Speech as Spoken Language" 
(Howard Nusbaum and Judith Goodman). Each 
chapter includes references. (TJQ) 

AN; EJ493478 
AU: Miiler,-Judith-C. 

Tl: Early Education Special Education: 

Communication Delay and Literacy. 

PY: 1994 

JN: Day-Caro-&-EarIy-Education; v22 nl p40-42 Fall 

1994 

AV: UMl 

AB: Noting that in a traditional view ora! language 
comes before literacy, addresses some of the 
aspects of the development of literacy in children 
with communicative delay. Describes the experience 
of two children who began constructing their own 
literacy as they wore involved in an intensive 
speech-language intervention program. (TJQ) 

AN: EJ488077 

AU: Lovy,-Elena; Nelson,-Katherino 

Tl: Words in Discourse: A Dialectical Approach to 

the Acquisition of Meaning and Use. 

PY: 1994 

JN: Journal-of-Child-Language; v21 n2 p367-89 Jun 

1994 

AV: UMl 

AB: Word learning by young children is viewed as a 
problem deriving from the use of forms of discourse 
texts. Uses of causal and temporal terms in private 
speech by a child studied longitudinally from 1;9 to 
3;0 are analyzed from this perspective. (Contains 38 
references.) (JL) 

AN: EJ486549 

AU: Bloom, -Paul; And-Others 

Tl: Children's Knowledge of Binding and 

Coreference: Evidence from Spontaneous Speech. 

PY: 1994 

JN: Language; v70 nl p53-71 Mar 1994 
AV: UMl 

AB: A longitudinal analysis of the spontaneous 
speech (first-person pronouns and reflexives) of 
three children tests the claim that children's poor 
performance in binding end coreference is due to 
performance factors. Children appear to understand 
the principles of binding and coreference at the 
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earliest stages of language development. (33 
references) (Author/LB) 

AN: EJ471400 
AU: Lee,-Young-Ja 

TI: Young Children's Written Language Development 
and Oral and Written Language Awareness. 

PY: 1993 

JN: Early-Child-Developmont-and-Caro; v85 p97-108 
1993 

NT: Special issue: Perspectives on Korean Child 
Care. Development and Education. 

AB: Three to five-year-olds* visual discrimination and 
phonetic sound awareness were assessed, their 
knowledge about storybook reading and writing was 
investigated, and their play with blocks was 
observed. Found that children’s reading and writing 
behaviors advanced with age, and that children at 
different reading and writing levels showed different 
behavioral characteristics. (8C) 

AN: EJ465602 
AU: Swann,-Joan 

TI: What Do We Do about Gender? 

PY: 1992 

JN: Language-and-Education; v6 n2-4 p249-58 
1992 

NT: Special issue, "Language, Culture, and 
Education." 

AB: Concerns about differences and inequalities in 
girls* and boys' spoken language and interactional 
styles have prompted the development of alternative 
classroom strategies, which are reviewed. Three 
broad approaches are discussed-antisexist, liberal, 
and profemale-each suggesting different strategies 
for positive action. (27 references) (Author/LB) 

AN: EJ464546 

AU: Anders,-Patricia-L.; Pritchard, -T. -Gail 

TI: Integrated Language Curriculum and Instruction 

for the Middle Grades. 

PY: 1993 

JN: Elementary-School-Journal; v93 n5 p61 1-24 
May 1993 
AV: UMl 

NT: Thematic Issue: Middle Grades Research and 
Reform. 

AB: Recommends that curriculum and instruction be 
designed to engage students in using the tools of 
speaking, listening, reading, and writing. Describes a 
curriculum framework that takes into account 
adolescents' language development and uses 
language to integrate various academic subjects. 
(PAM) 

AN: EJ462356 

AU: Kies,-Daniel-A.; And-Others 

TI: Oral Language Development through Storytelling: 

An Approach to Emergent Literacy. 

PY: 1993 

JN: Reading-Improvement; v30 n1 p43-48 Spr 1993 
AV: UMI 

AB: Addresses the relevance of storytelling as an 
informal technique that gets children hooked to 
reading and writing. Maintains that the tcchr^ique is 
highly regarded as providing children with a wide 



range of conceptual experiences that prepare them 
for the literacy challenge. (SR) 

AN: EJ455652 

AU: Thomas,-Karen-F.; And-Others 

TI: Oral Language. Literacy and Schooling: 

Kindergarten Years. 

PY: 1992 

JN: Reading-Horizons; v33 n2 pi 49-66 1992 
AV: UMI 

AB: Reports findings from the second year of a 
three-year study following four children from a 
prokindergarten Hoad Start program through first 
grade. Investigates the impact of kindergarten 
instruction on the development of literacy. Suggests 
that children may define writing and reading as their 
teachers* instructional practices dictate. (SR) 

AN: EJ452768 

AU: Buckley,-Marilyn-Hanf 

TI: Wo Listen a Book a Day; We Speak a Book a 

Week: Learning from Walter Loban (Focus on 

Research). 

PY: 1992 

JN: Language-Arts; v69 n8 p622-26 Doc 1992 
AV: UMI 

NT: Themed Issue: Oral Language and Language 
Arts Education. 

AB: Provides a retrospective of the research of 
Walter Loban. Discusses the primacy of oral 
language, language development, and the 
interrelationships between oral and written language 
in his research. (RS) 

AN: EJ452406 

AU: Torgesen,-Joseph-K.; And-Others 
TI: Effects of Two Types of Phonological Awareness 
Training on Word Learning in Kindergarten Children. 
PY: 1992 

JN: Journal-of-EducationaI-Psycho!ogy; v84 n3 
p364-70 Sep 1992 
AV: UMI 

AB: Effects of 2 types of oral language training 
programs on development of phonological awareness 
skills and word learning ability were examined for 48 
kindergartners. Children receiving analytic and 
synthetic training improved significantly on both 
types of skills, but children receiving synthetic skills 
training alone improved only in blending skills. (SLD) 

AN: EJ438222 

AU: Garvey,-Catherine 

TI: Introduction Special Issue on Talk. 

PY: 1992 

JN: Morrill-Palmer-Quarterly; v38 n1 piii-vii Jan 1992 
AV: UMI 

NT: Invitational Issue: Talk in the Study of 
Socialization and Development, Catherine Garvey, 
Guest Editor. 

AB: The role that talk plays in socialization, social 
development, and possibly cognitive development is 
described. Research on talk is categorized as 
follows: studies that consider talk as a tool for 
investigation; studies that focus on development of 
grammar or language acquisition; and studies that 
fail between those extremes. (LB) 
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AN: ED360779 

AU: Chesnick,-M.-A.; And-Others 

Tl: tanguago Impairment and Reading Impairment: 

Do These Children Differ in Oral Language 
Processing Abilities? 

PY: 1992 

NT: 18 p.; Paper presented at the Annual 
Convention of the American-Speech-Language- 
Hearing Association (San Antonio, TX, November 
20-23, 1992). 

PR: EDRS Price - MFOl/PCOl Plus Postage. 

AB: This study investigated the development of oral 
metalinguistic abilities in 140 children (ages 5-12) 
with oral language or reading impairments. The 
study focused on determining the difficulties that 
children with these different types of problems have 
at different ages in the elementary school years and 
determining how metalinguistic abilities change as 
children mature. Subjects were divided into two 
groups by age and into four different groups based 
on nature and extent of disorder. Results Jicated 
that, among the younger children, there were few 
significant differences among the four groups in 
language metaprocessing difficulties. Children with 
oral language problems and children with both oral 
and written language problems had difficulty in 
syntactic processing tasks and in recalling words 
presented at random. Children who had only reading 
problems did better than children in the at risk and 
combined disorder (oral and written language) 
groups in phoneme segmentation. The paper 
concludes that the four identified groups differ in 
degree of difficulty but not in type of difficulty. 

UDD) 

AN: ED3*56468 
AU: Siegel, -Janna 

TI: Including Language in Reading Instruction. 

PY: 1992 
NT: 13 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

AB: Traditional reading methods have not focused on 
the language of students in the classroom as an 
important component of teaching reading. Language 
researchers have discovered that expressive oral 
language is an important component of reading 
instruction. There are several suggestions for the 
promotion of good language development that have 
been derived from the research of language, 
including: (1) take the child's attempts to initiate 
conversation seriously by listening with interest to 
what she or he has to say; and (2) in responding, 
make the child's moaning the point of departure for 
the adult's contribution. Research has also 
demonstrated the effectiveness of several classroom 
techniques: reducing teacher talk; a 
conversation/interaction form of instruction; and 
"responsive teaching." Teachers need to promote 
expressive language techniques to give the best 
reading instruction possible to their students. (A 
figure presenting a transcript from a responsive 
teaching session is included.) (RS) 

AN: ED355832 

AU: Strong, -Michael, Ed. 

TI: Language Learning and Deafness. 

PY: 1988 



AV: Cambridge University Press, 40 West 20th 
Street, New York, NY 1001 1 . 

NT: 314 p.; Cambridge Applied Linguistics series. 

PR: Document Not Available from EDRS. 

AB: This collection of original papers draws upon 
work in linguistics, psychology, and education to 
highlight the relationship between language 
acquisition in deaf and hearing populations. The 
book's 1 1 chapters are divided into 2 sections. 
Theoretical Issues and Research Reports. Titles and 
authors are as follows: "Language Varieties in the 
Deaf Population and Their Acquisition by Children 
and Adults" (Joseph H. Bochner and John A. 
Albertini); "American Sign Language and the Human 
Biological Capacity for Language"(James Paul Gee 
and Wendy Goodhart); "The History of Language 
Use in the Education of the Deaf in the United 
States" (Mimi WheiPing Lou); "Sign Language 
Instruction and Its Implications for the Deaf" (Steven 
Fritsch Rudser); "A Bilingual Approach to the 
Education of Young Deaf Children: ASL and English" 
(Michael Strong); "An Assessment of Syntactic 
Capabilities" (Gerald P. Berent); "Children's New 
Sign Creations" (Diane Lillo-Martin); "Linguistic and 
Cultural Role Models for Hearing-Impaired Children in 
Elementary School Programs" (James Woodward, 
Thomas Allen, and Arthur Schildroth); "Acquiring 
Linguistic and Social Identity: Interactions of Deaf 
Children with a Hearing Teacher and a Deaf Adult" 
(Carol J. Erting); "Development of Vocal and Signed 
Communication in Deaf and Hearing Twins of Deaf 
Parents" (Martha Gonter Gausted); and "Questions 
and Answers in the Development of Deaf Children" 
(Hilde Schlesinger). (LB) 

AN: ED350584 

AU: Morrow,-LesIey-Mandel, Comp.; And-Others 
Tl: Resources in Early Literacy Development. An 
Annotated Bibliography. 

CS: International Reading Association, Newark, Del. 
PY: 1992 

AV: International Reading Association, 800 
Barksdale Rd., P.O. Box 8139, Newark, DE 19714- 
8139 (Book No. 342; $3 members, $4.50 
nonmembers). 

NT: 58 p.; Project of the Reading/Language in Early 
Childhood Committee, 1990. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC03 Plus Postage. 

AB: Intended to disseminate new information about 
early literacy development to teachers of young 
children, this 125-item annotated bibliography 
includes listings of books, book chapters, pamphlets, 
journal articles, and videocassettes that can help 
enhance teachers' knowledge base about theory and 
strategies in early literacy development. The material 
in the bibliography was published between 1973 and 
1993. An introduction describes the areas of early 
literacy development under which the resources in 
the bibliography are categorized. The bibliography is 
divided into the following sections: (1) General 
Issues; (2) The Home Environment; (3) Oral 
Language; (4) Writing and Drawing; (5) Children's 
Literature; (6) Developing Comprehension; (7) 
Learning about Print; (8) Play; (9) Television; (10) 
Computers; and (1 1) Assessment. (RS) 
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AN: ED335886 
AU: Bloom, -Paul 

Tl: Why Do Children Omit Subjects? 

PY: 1989 

NT: 9 p.; In: Papers and Reports on Child Language 
Development, Number 28, p57-64, Aug 1989. For 
the proceedings, see FL019 336. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

AB: A discussion of young children's production of 
English utterances with missing constituents focuses 
on the omission of subjects. The theory that young 
children have different grammars from those of 
adults is disputed, and it is suggested that, instead, 
subjects are omitted due to performance factors. 
Processing limitations in child language are 
evidenced in early difficulties with utterance length, 
omission of other constituents, and some children's 
reduction of the subject to a schwa. A study of the 
speech of three children supported the processing 
theory's prediction that children's subjectless 
sentences would tend to have longer verb phrases 
than sentences with subjects. Therefore, in contrast 
to the notion that children acquiring English 
represent pro-drop grammars until they are 2 to 3 
years old. it is proposed that children initially 
represent overt subjects as obligatory (non-pro-drop), 
and only when hearing subjectless sentences do 
they change their grammars to pro-drop, as in 
Italian. (MSE) 

AN: EJ384126 

AU: Bohannon, -John-Neil, -III; Leubecker,-Amyo- 
Warren 

Tl: Recent Developments in Speech to Children: 
We've Come a Long Way, Baby-talk. 

PY: 1988 

JN: Language-Sciences; vlO nl p89-1 10 1988 
AV: UMI 

AB: Describes a model that allows children to 
control the complexity of the speech they hear 
within conversations on a moment-to-moment basis. 
Experimental and observational data clearly delineate 
the reciprocal nature of how speakers "fine-tune" 
their speech to listeners. The effects of child- 
directed speech on language development are 
discussed. (Author/CB) 

AN: EJ382735 
AU: Cathro, -Lorraine 

Tl: Using and Developing Students' Language. 

PY: 1988 

JN: Canadian-Journal-of-Native-Education; vl 5 n2 
P22-32 1988 

AB: Explains seven functions of oral language used 
by preschool and primary school children and the 
importance of expanding them with Native American 
students. Suggests classroom application, evaluation 
methods, and ways for teachers to monitor their 
own use of language with students. Methods 
applicable to all grade levels. (TES) 

AN: EJ359878 

AU: Dickinson, -David-K.; Snow,-Catherine-E. 

Tl: Interrelationships among Prereading and Oral 
Language Skills in Kindergartners from Two Social 
Classes. 

PY; 1987 



JN: Early-Childhood-Research-Quarterly; v2 nl p1- 
25 Mar 1987 

AB: Thirty-three kindergartners from two social 
classes were tested on an array of prereading and 
oral language skills. Prereading skills were found to 
be highly intercorrelated and to relate to ability to 
provide decontextualized definitions for words. Oral 
language measures of decontextualized skill 
correlated within task, but not across tasks. (PCB) 

AN: EJ357971 
AU: Brock, -Sue 

Tl: Talking Helps Young Writers. 

PY: 1987 

JN: Australian-Journal-of-Roading; vlO n2 plOO-19 
Jun 1987 
AV: UMI 

NT: Focused Thome Issue: Talk in Classrooms. 

AB: Discusses ways in which talk during writing and 
group discussion can help children's writing, 
including (1) helping teachers learn to listen, (2) 
teaching children to elaborate and clarify, (3) giving 
children experience with an audience and reasons for 
writing, (4) helping children gather ideas and 
assistance, and (5) teaching children to be critical. 
(SKC) 

AN: EJ354545 
AU: Garrard, -Kay-R. 

Tl: Helping Young Children Develop Mature Speech 
Patterns. 

PY: 1987 

JN: Young-Children; v42 n3 pi 6-21 Mar 1987 
AV: UMI 

AB: Discusses the development of complex sentence 
and other language embellishments in preschool 
children. Emphasizes implications for parents and 
teachers who facilitate such language development. 
(BB) 

AN: EJ346934 

AU: Edmiston, -Brian; And-Othors 

Tl: Empowering Readers and Writers Through 

Drama: Narrative Theater. 

PY: 1987 

JN: Language-Arts; v64 n2 p2 19-28 Feb 1987 
AV: UMI 

NT: Thematic Issue: Empowerment. 

AB: Describes a process called narrative theater that 
involves (1) the exploration of texts and the stories 
likely embedded within them, (2) a learning process 
that involves the creation of drama contexts, and (3) 
the use of theater conventions. (SRT) 

AN: EJ332835 
AU: Clay,-Marie-M. 

Tl: Constructive Processes: Talking, Reading, 
Writing, Art, and Craft. 

PY: 1986 

JN: Reading-Teacher; v39 n8 p764-70 Apr 1986 
AV: UMI 

NT: Special Issue: Reading, Writing, Thinking 
AB: Argues that for a child to respond to a teacher, 
whether by reading, talking, writing, constructing a 
village, or painting a drama backdrop, the child must 
relate, remember, relearn, monitor, problem-solve, 
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and do all those other mental activities that help 
humans adapt and create new solutions. (HOD) 

AN: EJ324751 
AU: Garner, -Thurmon 

Tl: Developing Rhetorical Competency In an Oral 
Culture. 

PY: 1985 

JN: Western-Journal-of-Black’Studios; v9 nl pi 7-22 
Sum 1985 

A6: Explores the discourse and speech acts used by 
Black children between the ages of 5 and 10 in one 
Midwestern community. Examines the rhetorical 
devices of teasing, name-calling, riddles, and joke- 
stories and hypothesizes as to the functional 
significance of each in the cultural environment. (SA) 

AN: EJ313524 

AU: Harper,-Kay-A.; Decker,-DougIas-L. 

Tl: Making Connections with Storytelling. 

PY: 1984 

JN: Journal-of-the-Virginia-College-Reading- 
Educalors; v5 nl pi 7-23 Fall 1984 
NT: Virginia College Reading Educators, School of 
ESducalion, Virginia Commonwealth University, 901 
W, Franklin St., Richmond, VA 23284, 

AB: Describes several storytelling activities that 
allow children to develop their speaking, reading, 
writing, and listening skills. (FL) 

AN: EJ312455 
AU: Levv,-Ann-K. 

Tl: The Language of Play: The Role of Play in 
Language Development. A Review of Literature. 

PY: 1984 

JN: Early-Child-Development-and-Care; v17 nl p49- 
62 1984 
AV: UMI 

A6: Reviews literature about play to examine the use 
of language to facilitate play, play with language as 
an object, and egocentric speech in play situations. 
Finds a definite link between language and play. 
(Aulhor/AS) 

AN: EJ293064 
AU: Kreeft,-Joy 

Tl: Dialogue Writing— Bridge from Talk to Essay 
Writing. 

PY: 1984 

JN: Language-Arts; v61 n2 p141-50 Feb 1984 
AV: UMI 

NT: (Thematic Issue: Talk) 

A6: Explores how dialog writing, in which two 
participants "converse In writing," incorporates the 
interactive aspects of oral communication and the 
self-directed aspects of essay writing. Includes 
passages written over a year's time by a sixth grade 
student in a "dialogue journal" showing the 
development of his writing. (HTHl 

AN: EJ293000 
AU: 6aghban,-Marcia 

Tl: The Application of Culturally Relevant Factors to 
Literacy Programs in Appalachia. 

PY; 1984 

JN: Reading-Horizons; v24 n2 p75-82 Win 1984 
AV; UMI 



AB: Discusses the strong oral tradition in the 
Appalachia region. Examines conflicts that arise 
when educators stress the importance of reading 
and writing to Appalachian children while ignoring 
the home and regional influences that shape their 
lives. (FL) 

AN: EJ277860 

AU: Dyson,-Anne-Haas 

Tl: The Role of Oral Language in Early Writing 
Processes. 

PY: 1983 

JN: Research-in-the-Teaching-of-English; v17 nl p1- 
30 Feb 1983 
AV: Reprint: UMI 

AB: Examines kindergarten children’s use of talk 
during writing to draw inferences regarding how 
children use speech to make sense of written 
language. (HOD) 

AN: EJ274434 

AU: Butler-Adam,-Jane-E. 

Tl: "For Rosemary Who Hardly Ever Spoke." 

PY: 1982 

JN: Gifted-Education-International; vl nl pl4-21 
1982 

AB: The article summarized findings on the ora! 
output of 40 gifted elementary school children who 
voluntarily attended language workshop sessions. 
Students were offered a wide range of oral 
expression, yet they exhibited haphazard and 
inconsistent oral abilities. Recommendations are 
made to improve the linguistic abilities of gifted 
children. (CL) 

AN: ED299574 
AU: Aiex,-Nola-Kortner 

Tl: Storytelling: Its Wide-Ranging Impact in the 
Classroom. ERIC Digest Number 9, IDEN: "Story 
Telling by Children; ERIC Digests 
CS: ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and 
Communication Skills, Bloomington, IN. 

PY: 1988 
NT: 3 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

AB: Storytelling, a creative art form with a long 
history and considerable instructional potential, is 
increasingly regarded in schools and communities as 
literature. Recent papers and articles in the ERIC 
database discuss the use of storytelling in the 
classroom to develop language abilities, literature 
appreciation, critical thinking and comprehension, 
and understanding of community and self. 
Storytelling is effective in fostering a relaxed and 
intimate atmosphere in the classroom. Numerous 
activities can be employed to build children's 
storytelling skills. For a classroom teacher who 
wishes to use storytelling, it is best to begin with a 
simple story with action, a definite climax, and a 
conclusion the students will find satisfactory, and to 
remember that enjoyment is the first and chief 
consideration. The second consideration in effective 
storytelling should be to encourage exploration and 
experimentation with language. (Twenty-two 
references are attached.) (SR) 
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GETTING COPIES OF THE ITEMS DESCRIBED IN THE ERIC DATABASE: 



The items described in the ERIC database have either an "ED” or an 
*‘EJ" number in the first field. About 98% of the ED items can be 
found in the ERIC Microfiche Collection. The ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS) in Alexandria, Virginia can produce either 
microfiche or paper copies of these documents for you. Check the 
accompanying list of ERIC Price Codes for their current prices. 

Alternatively, you may prefer to consult the ERIC Microfiche 
Collection yourself before choosing documents to copy. Over 600 
libraries in the United States subscribe to this collection. To find 
out which libraries near you have it, you are welcome to call the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills at (812) 855-5847. 
Most such libraries have equipment on site for inexpensive production 
of paper copies from the fiche. 

For those few ED-numbered items not found in the Microfiche 
Collection^ check the availability (AV) field of the citation to get 
information about the author, publisher, or other distributor. 

Items with an EJ number in the first field of the citation are journal 
articles. Due to copyright restrictions, ERIC cannot provide copies 
of these articles. Most large college or university libraries 
subscribe to the journals in which these articles were published, and 
the general public can read or copy the articles from their 
collections. Should you want copies of articles which appeared in 
journals not owned by your nearest university library, arrangements 
usually can be made via interlibrary loan; there frequently is a 
nominal charge for this, which is set by the lending library. If you 
are a faculty member, staff member, or student at the university, just 
ask at your library's reference desk. 

For all other categories of users, most universities cannot provide 

interlibrary services. However, public libraries which are there to 

serve all area residents typically are hooked into statewide lending 

networks designed to ensure that all state residents have access to 
materials of interest. Ask your local public librarian about 
interlibrary loan policies, charges, etc. 

There are also two professional reprint services which have obtained 
peraission from some journals to sell article copies. These are 
University Microfilms International (Article Clearinghouse, 300 North 

Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 (800) 732-0616), and the 

Institute for Scientific Information (Original Article Tear Sheet 

Service, 3501 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104 (800) 

523-1850). At the time of this publication, UMI charged $10.75 per 
article regardless of length, and ISI charged $9.50 for the first ten 
pages, plus $2.00 for each additional ten pages or fraction thereof. 
However, please check with them for current prices before ordering. 
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